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ABSTRACT \^ N 

The uaper criticizes the practice of providing 
sheltered^ occupational environments to* severely handicapped 
individuals and considers ways in which public school programs and 
adult service systems can be arranged to maximize vocational 
^f unctioning. Following an operational definition of meaningful wbrk, 
the chapter analyzes reasons for the restrictive, nature oi sheltered 
vocational environments, including that work related skills are 
rarely required or developed, instruction— is -not- emphasized— deviant — 
actions &re tolerated, and opportunities to benefit from interactions 
with nonhandicapped workers ar^ not available. Fdllowup data ^is cited 
to show. trends toward functioning in nonsheltered vocational 
settings. Among' reasons suggested for the growth-promoting nature of 
nonsheltered envirbnments are availability of a continuous flow of 
meaningful work, greater opportunity to acquire and perform work 
related skills, and a social climate more conductive to success. and 
personal growth. Relationships between meaningful work and pay are 
examined, and sheltered versus nonsheltered settings are compared in 
terms of cost, cost efficiency, arid quality of life. Timelines for 
direct and indirect vocational instruction are offered. The 
nonsheltered vocational preparation program at the tfadison * 
(Wisconsin) Metropolitan School District is reviewed in terms of its 4 
development and its progression of services from middle schools to 
high, schools and to post school service's. Characteristics of 
successful delivery systems for severely handicapped adults are 
noted, including meaningful coordination between school and „ \ 
postschool agencies and Instructional program emphases. (CL) 

V \ 
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This chapter is' dedicated to Marc Gold, 1939-1982, who 
sijent a substantial portion of his remarkably productive life 
demonstrating that severely handicapped persons could reach 
heights never dreamed of by most of us. His ideas, his inspira- 
tion, and his personal force are clearly imbedded in the hopes 

expressed here.' If disabled persons are helped in any way as a 

X s - \ 



result of this effort, it will be but another small tribute^Jio^ 



-tliis wonderful man. 
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ABSTRACT . . 

The contents of this chapter are predicated uponthree major ^ 
biases that represent substantial departures front traditional ^ 
conceptualizations and practices. Fitat , the overwhelming major- 
ity oi^ severely handicapped persons are capable of performing * « 

meaningful work in nonsheltered vocational environments. Second , ^ 

f 

nonsheltered vocational environments are inherently less restric- 
tive, more conducive to the performance of meaningful work, more 
educationally and developmentall> defensible, and mbre cost effi- 
cient than sheltered vocational environments. Third s public 

a. f o 

schools an!S adult service agencies can and must operate 'in such , 
ways as to maximize the probability that severely handicapped per- 
sons function in nonsheltered vocational environments from early 

2 - 

adolescence throughout adulthood; 

A ■ . 
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2 The- label "severely handicapped" refers .to approximately the 
lowest intellectually functioning 1% of*the school age population. 
This 1% range includes ^students who also have been ascribed such 
labels as psychotic, autistic, moderately/severely/profoundly re- 
tarded, trainable level retarded, physically handicapped, multi- 
handicapped, and' deaf /blind.; Certainly, a student can be ascribed 
one or more of the labals delineated immediately above and still 
not Be referred to as severely handicapped for purposes here,, as 
he/she may not be curre^ly functioning intellectually within the 
lowest 1% of a particular age. 
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INTRODUCTION 

If 100. of the most ingenious, creative; intelligent, compe- • 

tent, efficient, and productive people in^the world were placed ' 

in one room, rn^ny fascinating outcomes would 1 be realized and many 

wonderful emotional and intellectual experiences would be had,, * > 

* ' , * 

but only fofa short .time, Soon, all would realize that there are 

events to be experienced and options to n be (explored, but not in 

that room. Most, if not all, would then choose to go elsewhere. 

In the past, ' it was believed that severely .intellectually 

disabled persons should function in large multipurpose especially 

designed environments. As a result, virtually every state in our 

nation operates "institutionsjior^the retarded, 11 This great ser- 

vice delivery model experiment has now been judged as a tragic, ti 

costly, and inhumane failure by almost all. The institutionali- 



zation era fras pa^sed__and^onlnatJ^ delns/titu- 

— — ~ — ■ * 4 



tionalization .policies and practices now proliferate. 

' " v - 

For decades it was "assumed* that if severely intellectually 

disabled persons were to benefit from educational serv^es , they 
must attend "handi'capped scftools." * Many, however, have now con- 
cliKfed that^egregaied school^ are ideologically unsound, . educa- 
tionally coVmttr productive, and ridiculously cost inefficient. 
Each year more and more severely handicapped, students attend 
chronological age appropriate regular schools that are close, to 
their homes. 

When nonhandicapped persons complete high school or college,. 



they have a reasonable array of environments in which they can 
choose to function vocationally. Indeed, it would be considered . 
blatantly unconstitutional to require ethat because an I.Q. score 
is 110 a person can-work only in a particular place.: In contrast, 
a severely handicapped adult rarely functions in a work environ- 
ment because she chooses to be there, because it is' designed spe- 
cifically <f or her unique vocational needs and interests, or be- 
cause it is there that she cdn be most productive. The general 
rule is that if you are ascribed anJ.'Q. score of less than 55,^ 
or 'the label severely handicapp ed, you must function in a segre- 
gated; i.e., handicapped only ~"day program" or stay at home (Bel- 
"lamy, Sowers, & Bourbeau, 1983; Gold & Pomerantz, 1978). Conse- 

^uentJ^jOims^^ 
to competitive enterprise and the relatively high cost of life- 
long sheltered maintenance Has generated many pervasive negative 

U ■ . • • 

attitudes and actions. - 

•Of the many theses of f ered 'to justify sheltered vocational 
.environments, five s s eem particularly relevant: 

Severely handicapped persons can function best^or only in 
sheltered environments; 

' Sheltered facilities will always be needed because of pa- 
rental and societal expectations, severe medical ana behav- 
ioral problems, the absence of, acceptable alternatives, and 
' the need for, back-up environments for nonsheltered failures 

Most people do not want to see or' be near severely handi- 
capped adults who 'are functioning- vocationally in nonshel- 
^ tered' environments; 



. Millions of tax dollars have been spent on special facili- 
• ties and taxpayers will be irate if they are pot used; and 

If sheltened^fa^ilities are closed, many nonhandicapped 
persons* will* lose their jobs. 

Unfortunately, these and similar theses are usually converted 
into policies and actions that waste money, limit habilitation, 
deny opportunities, and impede or prevent the development of better 

alternators.. • 

The room, the ward, the center, the workshop that can allow 
the reasonable vocational habilitation of more than^but a few se- 



verely handicapped persons at one time does not exist, . Thus, no 
longer can She placement of large numbers of severely .handicapped 
persons in ore environment be tolerated.' If individually meaning- 
ful vocational habilitation is to be even approximated, many en-/ 
vironments must be explored and complementary matches between the 
demands of an environment and the unique (Jaaracter^ sties of an in- 
dividual must be generated. . • • 

The primary purpose of this .chapter is to address factors re- 
la teel to contributions public school sysfems can makfe to the voca 
tional habilitation of 'severely handicapped students. Thera pri- 
ori assumption is that sufficient tfata are available to support 
the contention that sheltered vocational environments ar£ inher- 
ently restrictive,, cost inefficient, nonproductive, and thtfs not 

* * - 

nearly as tenable as other realizable options. Therefore, public 
school programs that are oriented towarj^The i less dangerous 



outcome of preparing foiy funct ioning In iioiiHhelturod vocat ional 

i f 
hi'iv'I iiiliiiltnil h Ml K' nililii f I mm imml -Iim ilmil Kiii'il Mini linp IiminmiI imI 

(Donnellan, in press). ^ 

A FUNCTIONAL DEFINITION OF MEANINGFUL WORK 
Some argue that there will always be a proportion of our 
citizenry who, for intellectual, behavioral, .physical, or other 
reasons, are not capable of learning to perform work skills or 
who have life sustaining needs that transcend working. Perhaps. . 
However, in the past, when it was assumed that those assigned to 
certain levels, groups ^ or categories could not work, unfortunate 
errors were made in far too many indiyj-dual instances. Thus, 'be- 
cause of an overexclusion mentality, many capable persons were 
denied access-to meaningful and productive vocational experiences. 

It hap been repeatedly demonstrated that many severely handi- 
capped persons can be taught to perform a wide variety^of work 
skills once considered beyond their capabilities- The skills ne- 
cessary to assemble television rectifier units (Huddle, 1967), to' 
operate drill, presses (CroSs^n^J.969) , . to assemble 24-piece bicy- 
cle bi/akes (Gold, 1972, 1974)« "and ' to assemble cam switch actua- 
tors (Bellamy, Peterson, & Close, 1975) are but a few examples. 
More recently, curricular strategies involving ecological invfen- 
tories, discrepancy analyses , 'and individualized adaptations .have 



■ . ■ ~J 

been utilized to engender the skills necessary for severely han- 
dicapped adults to 'function as chambermaids, buspersons, clerical 
workers, arid custodians (Piirapian et al., 1980). 

^Fortunately, it i's now realized' •that inmost instances it 
extremely precarious to predict who can and who cannot learn to 
perform meaningful work; that determining who is capable of 
' - ' . learning to work requires the individualized and systematic 

• application of a variety of affirmative ideological, conceptual, 
. and empirical processes; and that if the performance of meaning- 
ful work is established as a major longitudinal educational pri- 
ority, many severely handicapped students can become substan-^ 
f tially more productive than, their predecessors. Thus, if we are 

to make an error, i't should be on the side of dyer rather thart 
under 'inclusion in' meaningful vocational training programs. 

^eanin^fulwork re fers to a series of actions that, if not 
performed by a severely ^handicapped person, must be performed by . 
a nonhfcndicafaed person for. money. Assume that a severely handi- 

t 

capped student is aaked to put a nut on a bolt, assemble a bicy- 
cle brake, assemble an electronic circuit board, package and un- 

« 4 & ' 

package pink fuzz, sort colored j>ipe cleaners, and make piles of 
pop>icle sticks; but does not. If it is unnecessary to pay a 
nonhandicapped person to perform those actions, by definition 
' : they' Tan .be considered meaningful work. If not, they can be 

.called simulated work tasks,, prerequisite- work skills, wofk atti- 
/ ' ' '* ' 

& 
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tude builders, artificial work, putting , a % nut on a bolt, etc., 
but by definition they cartnot be called meaningful work. 

Meaningful work is usually performed in two kinds of en- 
. vironments: sheltered and .Jtan&eJXer^ Sheltered vocational 
environments are those in which most or all workers are handi- 
capped ;, e.g. , sheltered workshops and activity center*. Non- 
sheltered vocational environments *are those in which almost all 
workers are nonhandicapped 3^ For a vocational environment to be 
considered nonshfeltered , the number of severely handicapped per- 
sons should be a reasonable approximation of the number of se- 
verely handicapped persons in the general population; i.e., ap- 
proximately 1%. Justifiable exceptions to this definition of a 
nonsheltered vocational environment might include a small ^busi- 
ness that employs seven or eight people, two of whom are severel 

i 

handicapped. ■■, „ 

THE..19Z3..rl?78 FOLI-0W-UP S1UDY 
Madison Metropolitan- School District and University of'wis- 
' consin personnel examined the life spaces of 53 severely hand!- 

< 

capped students who graduated from 1971-1978 (VanDeventer et al. 
1981) and determined that : 

Of the 53 graduates, cwnly 1 worked in. a nonsheltered voca- 
tional environment., ,0f the 52 others* 49", functioned in 

• v - ^ ' . • 
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sheltered workshops and activity centers and 3 had no employ- 
ment or day program, though 1 was on a waiting list to be re- 
instated at a sheltered workshop (See 'iTable, 1) . 

Almost all those who. functioned in sneltered vocational environ- 
ments were grossly underachieving socially, vocationally , am} 
economically; and 

Almost all of those who functioned in sheltered vocational en- 
vironments were taught many sRills as part of their school 
programs that they were not allowed, encouraged, or required 
to perform. Using public buses, communicating, with 
nonhandicapped persons making purchases in community stores, 
and acting appropriately daring work breaks were but a few 
examples. ■ ' • '* * 

Unfortunately, the VanDevehter et al. (1981) findings are not 

dramatically informative to those who have been close observers of 

the life spaces of severely handicaoped -adults, in that most are 

, • \ - \ . . 

maintained in cost inefficient and relatively nonproductive shel- 

• / • * \. f 

tered environments (Greenleigh Associates , Inc . , 1975; U.S. Depart- 

■\ ! ' 

ment of Labor, 19,77, 1979; Whitehead, 1979b). 

\ * ! * % 

\ | 

^ '. ! 
/ \ TH E NATURAL PROPORTION 

' 1 1 ~ 

After too many years of underachieviement and wasted lives 

/ a - ' 

and dollars, it is abundantly clear that; handicapped only envi- 
ronments, including institutions for the retarded, segregated 
schools, sheltered workshops, and activity centers, are particu- 
larly Inappropriate for severely Intellectually hand Whipped por- 

p • . • , . ■ 

sons. Why, after investing millions of dollars, nfter usurping 
the talents of some of th^ brightest and most dedicated people in 
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Table 1 



Fifty-Three Severely Handicapped Graduates of the Madison MetropoJ 
SchooY District from 1971-1978 and Where They Functioned Durlnp. 
the Work Day as of December 1981 



l 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF 
GRADUATES 


HOME 


SHELTERED 
ENVIRONMENT 


NOMSHELTERED 
ENVIRONMENT 


1971 


2 


o 


2 


, 0 


1972 


5 


0 


5 


0 


1973 


7 


0 


7 


0 


19 7 A 


8 


1 


7 


o 


1975. 


9 




8 


0 l 


1976 


10 


1 , 


9 


0 


(1977 


10 


0 


9 


1 


1978 


2 


* o 


2 • 


0 


TOTAL 


53 


3 


49 


1 
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ci variety of professional disciplines!, and after undergoing 

i * * « 

decades' of revisions, have these homogeneous service delivery 

* * ' * . «■> ■ 

mddels 'failed? Rational and empirical responses to such an 

" ' t * ' ' 

enormously complex* question arre no doubt legion. The response 

emphasized here is that homogeneous services grossly violate 
the Natural Proportion and thus were and are de facto doomed 
to fail. The Natural Proportion refers to the definitional 
fact that approximately, 1% of our population at .any chronolo- 
gical age can be referred to as severely intellectually' han- 
dicapped- (Brown , et al., 1983). Further, environments th£t 
'substantially violate the natural proportion, i.e. , environ- 
ments in which more than 1% of the population consists of 
severely handicapped persons, are inherently dangerous. How- 
ever well intentioned , well funded, and well staffed these v 
environments may be, too many of those who are supposed to 
benefit are actually prevented from achieving anywhere near 
the levels realizable in environments that are naturally pro- 
portioned, j b n 

< ■ THE RESTRICTIVE NATURE OF SHELTERED 
X ^ VOCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

* Sheltered environments, are not the most habilitative, 

the least restrictive, the most cost-efficient, or the most * 

individually tenable work places for most, if^ofe^all, severe 



handicapped -adults. Further, given reasonable preparatory exper 
iences/ nonsheltered functioning is a practical and realizable 
alternative. Nine of the many reasons why sheltered are consi- 
dered less acceptable than nonsheltered vocational environments 

are that : - 

Economic Survival activities transcend external placement 
efforts; . 
,l * ^ 

Work related skills are rarely required, or developed; 

Instruction is not emphasized; 

The performance of nonmeaningf ul work is often required; 
Work and play are often fused; 

Opportunities to benefit from interactions with non- 
handicapped workers are not available; - 

Few meaningful reasons to achieve are* operative; 
Deviant anions u are tolerated; and 

Waiting lists, rejections, exclusions, and reduced schedule 
fc abound. - . , 

.' . . Economic Survival Activities . ~< 4 

Transcend External Placement Efforts 

Activities related, to the economic survival of a ^sheltered 
environment often conflict with the placement of workers else- 
where (Lynch, 1979; Wehman, Hill, & Koehlej?, 1979 ; Wehman & 

"/' ' ■ ' 

McLaughlin, 1980,; Whitehead, 1979£). For example, in order to 
maintain a sheltered environment: ' 

Staff members are assigned to supervise production rather 
' than to secure work in nonsheltered environments;' 



n 



Workers are asked to perform jobs ev<>$ though they may 
not be representative of " the types of jobs available in 
nonsheltered environments; 
» 

Workers remain because th^e facility, is dependent" upon 
their productivity to generate operating income; and 

As staff members must spend most of their working hours 
in sheltered environments they become increasingly "out- 
of -touch 1 ' with the work and work related requirements o£ 
nonsheltered environments. 



Consequently, arbitrary and often capricious prerequisites . 
for access into ( training programs that have a nonsheltered ori- 
entation are often set (Gold, 1973; Stodden,* Ca sale, & Schwartz, 
1977). Furthermote, the work performed is of ten limited to "sit 
down" assembly and packaging tasks in order to minimize the equip- 
merit and personnel costs that might be incurred if a greater 
variety of jobs was available (Pomerantz & Marholin, 1977; U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1977, 1979). While many sheltered -envi- 
ronment personnel, proclaim the intention of preparing clients 
to function in nonsheltered environments, less than 12% of all 
who are placed, in sheltered facilities ever move to nonshel- 
tered environments and severely handicapped persons represent 
only a small fraction of that 12% (Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 
1975; U.S. Department of Labor, 1977; Shiraga, 1983). ^If a 
severely handicapped adult is moved from a sheltered workshop, 
it is almost always to an "activity center" or to some other less 
demanding sheltered environment (VanDeventer et al. , 1981). , 
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s . Work Related Skills Ar e Ra rely Required or De veloped 
* A normal daily work routine usually 'involves the utiliza- 
tion of more than, just work skills. Getting to and from the 

work place, maintaining an acceptable apiJ^ara^ce, socializing $ 

* •> 
..with nonhandicapped co-workers, communicating food preferences 

\. 

v ina cafeteria or "at a. nearby restaurant, and refraining from 
bothering others are but a few examples. Most severely handi- 
cappM workers do not fail in nonshel\ered 'environments primarily 
because of production capabilities. Failure is usually the re- 
sult of less than acceptable social/attitudinal skills, trans- 
portation skills^ etc. , (Greenspan" & Shoultz , il' v Rusch, 
Weithers, Menchetti.& Schutz, 1980; Sowers, Thompson, & Connis , 
1979; Wehman, 1981) or what Martin, F lexer, and Newbery (1979) 



have referred to as the lack of a work ethic. 

^ / 
We continued to find that n our n clients, as well as 

other clients in workshops, continued to be popr workers. 

In spite of gkod job skill training, time on* task train- 

'ing and stome tangential skill training, such as money . 

handling and money counting, we were plagued with the 

persistent observation that "these clients don't know what 

work is all about — they don't know what they /are doing 

here:" "(p. 137). ;. 



sum, severely handicapped workers in sheltered environ- 

! 

ments are rarely provided opportunities to perform, develop, or 

V 

build upon important work related skills in meaningful contexts, 



InHtructlon. I«. Not I^phasized 

The higher; the proportion of severely handicapped persons ir^ 

>■'.■ 

an environment, the greater the tendency to segregate, to create 

• ' ■ f 

"revels," and to make decisions about a group rather than about 

an individual. For example, a common practice of persons. who ' 
operate environments with a high proportion of disabled persons- 
is 'to evaluate an individual and then based on some predeter- 
.mined criteria place her in a homogeneous level or group (Brolin, 
'1982 ; Madison Opportunity Center, Iric:, 1981). Unfortunately, 
the criteria used to determine placement are often arbitrary and 
unrelated to nonsheltered functioning. If she functions accep- 
tably in her assigned level or group, she remains. If not, she 
is then placed in a less ^demanding level or group and eventually^ 
might be referred to a nonwork activity or a prework group. 
Rarely is individualized, direct, systematic,- and longitudinal 
instruction provided that is designed to maximize the proba- 
bility of functioning in reasonable accordance with capability 
(Gold, 1973; Nisbet, 1983; Sowers et al., 1979; Whitehead, 1979b). 
Tragically, without this much needed instruction severely, handi- 

capped adults are much less productive than they would be other- 

A 

wise. 

Parenthetically, it is extremely dangerous to attach the pre- 
fix pre to any. phenomenon associated with a severely handicapped 
person. Prev<^cational , precommunity ,- preacademic, prereading 



usually mean that a severely handicapped person will never work 
or live in the community or will never read, write, and compute 
meaningfully. Parsimoniously, PRE means NEVER. 

The Performance of Nonmeanirigful Work Is pf ten R equired 
Persons familiar with sheltered workshops often report "dry 

periods" or intervals during which there is not enough meaningful 

■ .' > • 

work to occupy all workers. (Greenle^gh Associates, Inc., 1975; 

U.S.. Department of Labor, 1979; Whitehead, -1979b). It is during 

these periods that .one often observes the performance of "busy 

work n (Lynch & Gerber, 1977). Folding and unfolding boxes, . stuff- 

ittg and then unstuffing envelopes are but two examples. When 

meaningful work, becomes scarce, the lowest functioning workers iiu 

• N * ** 

the environment are usually the 'first t« be required to perform 

rionmeanlngful work (Bellamy et al., 1983) . Further , the absence 
of meaningful work often results in "free time." Severely handi- 
capped persons are notorious for using, free time to practice or 
develop self -stimulatory , counterproductive, and socially 
inappropriate skills. Obviously, severely handicapped persons 
must function in enyironments that do not require the performance 
of nojuneaniijgful work or allow large 'intervals of free time.. 
Work and Play Are Often Fused 
Many sheltered work environments have incorporated preacade- 



mic, domestic living, and recreation/leisure activities into* 
their services (Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner, & Boles , 1980). 



Unfortunately, .adults aije often interrupted from their produc- 
tion schedules to receive such services. For example,, instead 
of providing recreation/leisure instruction during breaks, 
1 lunch periods, evenings, and op weekends, adults are often taken- 
to a Ibowling class from. .9:00 toV9:50 a,m. and to ceramics class 

2:00 to 3:00 p.m. The predictable i^egative\ef fects on a- 
.chievement motivation, on the probability , of functioning in * 
nonshelteired environments, and on developing an understanding 
of the nature of real work, are obvious. \ 

n^f^fj^^i^s_^ ^e^f it f rom Interactions 
with Nonhandicapped Workers ,Are Not Available 



from 



Severely handicapped perspns have demonstrated that they can 
secure information from observing those functioning in their pre- 
senc/*( Baumgart, 1981; Egel, Richmah, & Koegel, 1981; Guralnick, 
1931; Voeltz, x 1980ty, Wehman, 1981) . The absence of nonhandi- 
capped models in sheltered environments renders it virtually im- 
possible *to gkin much needed' information imitatively. Further, 
handicapped only environmients do not allow severely handicapped 
workers opportunities to learn to respond to the social cues and 
correction procedrrfes^utilized by nonhandicapped persons in the 
ncmsheltered vjorld o,f work XFjalvejj, Brown., Lyon, Baumgart & 

'Schroeder, 4980; L Rusch & Menchetkti, ,1981). Concomitantly, non- 

-j ■ •!*•■. 
handicapped persons functioning \in nonsheltered environments are 

not provided opportunities to learn to work with* to socialize 

with, and to supervise severely handicapped workers. 
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Few Mpj^jLj} j^f ul ^ Jig aso ng_ t J^gj? j-_ e y_ e , Are Oper ative 

* '• ■ * 

Severely handicapped persons "typically do not perform, under 

<*» 

the incentive systems th#t are apparently effective for most non- 
handicapped persons... For example, rarely do severely handicapped 
persons view work as a means of acquiring the. funds necessary to 
pay for a car, buy a boat, save for retirement, or meet- /ent or 
mortgage payments^ Nevertheless, they need subjectively meaning- 
ful reasons to perform' at reasonable criteria over long periods 
of time. Under what conditions do severely, handicapped adults 
perform efficiently and consistently? Several seem reasonable: 
when others in the environment' are working productively; 

when co-V7orkers and supervisors communicate respect and 
appreciation for the work perfcirmed; * 

when less than acceptable performance is corrected clearly* 
and consistently; and ( a % • 

when direct instruction that fosters the gradual expansion 
' i and accumulation of work skills and attitudes is available. 

Unfortunately, these' conditions are rarely i^i-f ever, present in 

sheltered environments (Pomeranz & Mar hoi in, 1977): 

•When severely handicapped persons are congregated, peirfor- 

• t ■' • ' . 

mance usually, becom.es increasingly discrepant from that of non- 

sheltered peers (Bijou, J.966;* Wolf ensberger, 1980). For example, 

assume that eight severely handicapped adults were seated around 

x a table putt Aplastic 'knives, forks, and spoons into plastic 



bags for use at fast "'food restaurants. One person slight say the 
same word over and over. A '^econd person might interrupt her. * 
work routine consistently by looking at her fingers for 25-35 
seconds at a time: a third person* might pick his, nose and: eat 



that .picke'd; ^fourth person^ .might ... ; e|c r , vi 'When most of the 

it * \\ - 

people at the table are behaving deviantly ,^'it is- extremely dif- 

• * 

ficult, if not ,■ impossible ^ for a supervisor to provide all the 

intervention^ necessary for 'acceptable functioning. Unfortu- 

nately, riahy deviant actions must tli6n be tolerated, ignored, 

ifhnoticed, or given euphemistic labels (Wehman* & Hill, 19,82). 

The probability of learning to function acceptably in nohshel- 

tered environments" is "minimized with -each passing day. 

Waiting Lists » Re jections, Exclusions , 
> % ^ a ^d Reduced Schedules Abound . " 

Many parents are told that because thCTr young children will ' 
be severely handicapped through oyt their lives, they will need to 
attend* handicapped only schools until age 21 *and a sheltered 
workshop or another Such "day program 11 that serves only handi- 
capped persons throughout life. For many parents this life 
plan' represents a state of relief in that they can eel com- ' 
fortable that cradle to grave places'afid services will be . 
available, Howfever , r parents and professionals must' now ad- 
dress several hard facts. First / sheltered work environmeitts 
are quite expensive. Many communities ar.e putting limits on 
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expenditures and thus- on the number 1 of persons who can, attend* 

.(Bellamy et-.al.,, 1983) . As rapidly .increasing numbers of- such 

environments have waiting lists, 'those who anticipated that, 

their children would be maintained in a sheltered environment 

. * * 
now' must find alternatives. The usual alternative is staying at 

> 

home. : This, of course, results in tremendous economic, social, 
and employment pressures. Second , most \ sheltered environments 
reserve the riglrt to try -persons out and, then judge*them unac- 
ceptable^ or acceptable. Parents of children labeled autistic 
are weli aware of the difficulties of trying to induce»an adult I 
environment to accommodate to, the needs of their children befor? 
they are rejected. Third , in some places persons who must // 

function in wheelchairs, who are not toilet trained, or who have 

// 

pronounced social and communication difficulties are/excluded'. 
• Fourth, in an attempt to reduce expenses, many sheltered worjc , 
environments are offering reduced schedules or- services., Some 
places' have proposed a reduction in the number of days' per /week 
that individuals can attend from five to three. Where vould 
those individuals function the remaining four days of the week? 
Quite likely they would lie confined to their domestic enyiron- 

0 / ■ > / •* • 

ments. ' / 

• ■> ■■>: f * 

JWaiting lists,' rejections, exclusions, and reduced sche- 
dules place educators and parents in extremely precarious posi- 
tions. It' Is a questionable H fc«;alegy to' lead a patent to 
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believe tlyit their severely handicapped child will function in a 
sheltered work environment when, in fact, such an environment 
might be unavailable. Concomitantly, it is unfair to provide 
an education without even atteimSting to provide the training £ind 
- experiences necessary for functioning in nonsheltered environ- 
ments. Clearly, it is mo-re responsible tcprovide the prepara- 
' tory experiences necessary for nonsheltered functioning and to 
'live^with less if absolutely necessary. If a severely. handi- 
capped worker cannot function in a nonsheltered environment, he 
can moW to a more sheltered environment 'more readily because 
fewer skills are needed. On the other hand, the inverse is not 
tenable. Training and placement in sheltered work environments 
Systematically ^minimi^e the probability of ef^ect^ve functioning 
in nonsheltered environment s v (Moss, 1979; Shiraga, 1983; U.S.^ 
Department of Labor, 1977). " 

In view' of the information presented above, at l^east the t 

- • * ■ '" • ; 

following questions seem in order: . 



How ..much longer should school systems prepare their se- 
verely handicapped students to' fuiiction in sheltered^* 
vocational environments when data ark available that' 
can be interpreted^ as supporting the notion v that such 
environments are inherently restrictive y ^ cost in- 
effective? t 

Can. educational curricula be designed and implemented^ 
that "can prepare severely handicapped students to . 
functiop acceptably in a wide Variety of nonsheltered 
vocational environments? • i 
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- 4 > • . ..• / ■ 

Can school personnel, adult service agencies. and par-, 
ents/guardians develop cooperative arrangements/ in order 
to facilitate habilitative and efficient transitions 
from school to postschool nonsheltered vocational 
environments? * > • ' 

• • . *» • • < , 

The responses' off ered here are' that public schools should; : 

no longer prepare severely handicapped students to function in , 
sheltered vocational environments; that longitudinal and compre- 
hensive educational curricula that prepare for functioning effec- 
tively 'in a wide variety of nonsheltered vocational environments 
! can.and must be generated; and that personnel representing such 
disciplines as education, and physical, occupational, and communi- 
cation therapy, along with members of the business community , 
adult service providers, and parents/guardians must design and 
implement a' variety of strategies that, can be used to transition, 
i.e., to move, a severely handicapped person from school to ha- 
bilitative postschool nonsheltered vocational environments (Brown 
et al., 1981). * 



THE . 1979-19 83 FOLLOft-UP STUDY 
An examination b/y Shiraga (1983) of the 50 severely handi- 
capped graduates of /the Ma/ison Metropolitan School District f rom 
1979-1983 who were/residents of Dane County yielded information 
about their 0 postscho6l4ocational environments that; was remarkably 

* / * * 

different than/that determined by VanDeventer et al. (1981) when 
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the 1971-1970 graduates were examined. As of August, 19B3: 

Of the 50 graduates, 36 functioned irr nonsheltered- voca- 
tional environments, 10 functioned in sheltered environ- 
ments, and 4 stayed at home all day (see Tabie 2); 

Those who functioned in Vonsheltered vocational environ- 
ments maintained and expanded upon the meaningful work and 
' ''work related* skills acquired during, their school years. 
' Jn addition, numerous opportunitites for interactions 
, with nonhandicapped persons were available within their 
work environments; and 

The 34 graduates who functioned in s nonsheltered environ- 
ments prior to graduation were still in those or other 
* nonsheltered 'environments.- s 

I . ) • \ . 

The number of graduates who functioned iiV nonsheltered voca- 

tional environments from 1971-1983 is communicated graphically in 

Figure 1. From 1971-1983 there was a significant., shift from 

"sheltered to nonsheltered functioning. From 1971-1^976 not one 

graduate functioned in "a nonsheltered vocational environment. 



Madison Is located in Dane County, Wisconsin. In addition 
to serving severely handicapped city residents, the Madison Me- 
tropolitan School District also serves f number of severely 
handicapped students who are residents of Dane County., but not 
the city of Madison. The 50 severely handicapped graduates from 
1979-1983 reported hei?e included 3 students who were Dane 
County but not Madison residents at the time of graduation. The 
school district also serves a nunfcer of severely handicapped stu- 
dents who live at Central Wisconsin Center for the Development- 
ally Disabled, a state operated "institution. 11 However, as only 
a few who reside there are from Madison or Dane County, they re- 
main t ho rospons lb I I fty of t ho Stnto of WInrotnHn nflor riw 21. 
TrnK'ii'iilLy, hccminc the adult Hcrvtcc agencies In Dane County 
^are only authorized to serve Dahe County residents, most spend 
their adulthood on the v wards of the /institution. Four of the 
1979-1983 graduates lived at Central Wisconsin Center and were 
also residents of Dane County. These 4 individuals were in- 
cluded in the 50 graduates examined. 



Table 2 



Fifty Severely Handicapped Graduates of the Madison Metropolitan School District 
from 1979.- 1983 and Where They Functioned During the Work Day as of August, 1983 



YEAR- 

1979 
~1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



NUMBER OF 
GRADUATE? 

9_ 
13 
11 
12 



SHELTERED 
HOME * ENVIRONMENT 

1 3 

1 2 . : 
0 ,3 

0 / 1 

■t 

■ \ 

2 ' ' V — 1 ' 



NON SHELTER-ED 
ENVIRONMENT 

1 ' 

6 
10 
10 

9 



TOTALS 



50 



10 



, 36 




N 




•71 »72 '73 '74 '75 '76 '77 '78 .'79 '80 '81 '82 '83 
g YEAR .:. 

f— U Total number of graduateslM" «er of graduates who functioned in nonsheltered 

environments 

Figure 1. Number of 1971-1983 severely handicapped graduates of the Madison Metropolitan 
\ School District who functioned in nonsheltered environments compared to the ^ 

'\;. total number of graduates. 

totals for the 1971-19 7 8 graduates were obtained from VanDeventer et al., 1981. 
\ Totals for the 1979-19o3 graduates were obtained from Shiraga, 1983. 
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However, 29 out of 36 or 81% of the 1981-1983 graduates func- 

tioned in r nonsheltered vocational environments. Although the 

reasons for these pronounced shifts are numerous, complex, and 

interactive, five appear to.be of particular relevance: 

The earlier graduates received their educational and re- 
lated services primarily in a segregated school. The more 
recent graduates attended regular public schools; ^ 
' • * ' • *> 

In the mid-1970's a number of significant changes in the 

* vocational training of 'severely handicapped students in the 
Madison Metropolitan School District were initiated. Spe- 
cifically, .students started to receive direct instruction 
designed to prepare for functioning in nonsheltered voca- 
tional environments as adults; 

Vocational services designed to assist handicapped adults 
to function In nonsheltered vocational environments were 
developed; and i t 

A variety of work-pay relationships 'that allowed the per- 
formance of meaningful work in nonsheltered environment's 
was developed; and - 

* Transition strategies designed to improve communication and 
coordination between school and postschool service personnel 
were designed ami- implemented. • . / 

More specific information pertaining to each of the 50, 1979- 

< ■ 

1983 graduates and the vocational environments in which they func- 
tioned as of August, 1983,. is presented in Table 3, In an at- 
tempt to summarize some of the information in Table 3, the fol- 

- • - " 

lowing statements seem reasonable. . • . 
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The most, recent I.Q. scores that were available in school 
records of 30 of the 36 graduates who functioned in non- 
sheltered vocational environments ranged from 20 to 62 
and. averaged 39.5. Of the remaining 6, there were 4 wtro&e 
records did not contain specific I.Q. scores but did in- 
clude Judgments that intellectual functioning was witKin 
the "severe range" and 2 whose records had been destroyed 
at parent request (Column A); 

The most recent I.Q. scores that were available, in 'school 
records of 6 of the 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered 
vocational environments ranged from 25 to 55 and averaged 
41.5. Of the remaining 4, there were 3 whose records did 
not contain a specific I.Q. //score but did include judgments 
that intellectual functioning was within the "severe rangel 1 ' 
and 1 whose records had been destroyed at parent request 
(Column A) f ; 

i % i 

v 0f the 4 graduate^ who stayecP~at home, 2 were assigned I.Q. 
scores of 48 and 34 respectively, l had records that did not % 
contain a specific I%Q./ score but did include judgments *hat 
intellectual functioning was-within' the "profound range," 
and 1 was reported to be untestable (Column A) . 

Of the 36 graduates who functioned in nonsheltered environ- 
ments, 1 was-labeled mildly retarded, 16 were* labeled mo- 
derately retarded, 18 were labeled severely retarded, and 1 
was labeled profoundly retarded. > In addition, 7 were non- 
verbal," 4 had speech that was unintelligible, 4 'were nonam- 
bulatory, 4 had cerebral pal^y, 1 was visually impaired, 1 
was blind, "2 were auditorily Impaired, 2 were de^f, 3, had 
seizure disorders, and 1 was labeled autistic (Column B) ; 

Of the 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered, environ- 
ments, 1 was labeled mildly retarded, 3 were labeled mo- 
derately retarded, and 6 were labeled severely retarded. 
In addition, 1 was nonverbal, 2 had speech that was uiflnr 
telligible, -1 was nonambulatory, 1 was blind, and 1 was both 
•auditorily and visually 'impaired (Column 6). 

• Of the 50 graduates, 36 functioned in 35 different nonshel-„ 
tered vocational environments, 10 functioned in 4 sheltered 
environments and 4 stayed at home all' day (Columns CI and 
. C2).. Please note that some graduates functioned in more 
than one nonsheltered environment; 



llie 35 nonsheltered vocational environments Were in reason- 
able accordance with the natural proportion, whereas all 4 
of the nonsheltered environments grossly violated 
the natural proportion (Columns Dl and*D2). The numbers 
Of handicapped and nonhandicapped persons in each voca- 
tional, environment are presented in Columns' Dl and D2, > 
respectively. Column D2 does not include persons who ^ 
were Employed for the specific purpose of providing ser- 
vices to the handicapped. individuals, but does include 
persons such as customers, students, or visitors; . 

S . ; .« V c * j 

There were greater varieties an<J amounts. of meaningful 
work being performed by those functioning in nonsheltered 
vocational environments than by those functioning in 
sheltered environments (Column E) ; 

All graduates who functioned in sheltered environments 
were occupied 5 days a week for an average of 6 
hours* per day. This time was the total number of hours 
present ia the environment and*" included time spent en- 
gaging/ in nonvocational activities such as "basic skill 
building 11 and "leisure time 11 classes. All but 2 of the 
36 graduates who functioned in nonsheltered environments- 
were also occupied 5 days a week. These graduates worked 
an average of 4.4 hours per day. This time included only 
the number of hours spent performing meaningful work. It 
did not include time spent for lunch or any nonvocational 
activities that may have been incorporated" into their day. 
For example, drinking coffee with a friend or going to 
thd* library after work or, for those who functioned in 
two different vocational ^environments, transportation be- 
tween the" two environments (Columns F and G) . 

The 36 graduates who functioned in nonsheltered environ- 
mehts experienced the range of payment options displayed 
in Table 4. Seven received subminimum wage, 8 tf received 
the typical wage of a nonhandicapped person performing the 
same work at the same standards, and. 21 received indirect 
pay in the form of noncontingent disability benefits. In- 
cluded in the 15 who received direct payment in the form 



of subminimum or typical wages were 10 who also received 
indirect payment. Of the 10 graduates who functioned in 
sheltered environments, $ were paid 6n a piece rate basis 
and 6, because they did not perform meaningful work, did 
not receive payment. The~average monthly wage of those 
. who received direct payment in nonsheltered environments 
was $191.00 . The average monthly wage of those who re- 
ceived direct payment in sheltered environments was $27.00 
(Column H); 1 

The 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered environments 
were supervised *by facility staff only. In addition to 
that provided by the staff of Vocational Education Alter- 
natives, Inc. and Goodwill Industries, much of the super- 
vision of those who functioned in nonsheltered environments 
was provided by their employers and/or nonhandicapped(co- 
\ { workers ^Columns II and 12) ; ( ^ 

The 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered environments a 
had been ip those or other sheltered environments since 
they graduated. ' Indeed, of the 61 graduates placed in 
sheltered environments since 1971, only 2 had been replaced 
to nonsheltered environments. This replacement seems to 

x have resulted from the urgings of group home parents rather 
than from sheltered facility staff. Of thtf 34 graduates wh 

* functioned in nonsheltered environments prior to graduation 
27 were successfully working in the same environments in 
which they functioned at graduation; 2 had moved to morq de 
manding nonsheltered environments, 2 were placed in. a dif- 
ferent nonsheltered environment when their original jobs 
were phased out; and 3 had been fired. Of the 3 who had 
been fired, 2 were replaced in other nonsheltered environ- 
ments of approximately the Jsame level of difficulty and 1 
was placed in a nonsheltered environment where more ex- 
ternal Supervision could be provided.* None of the 34 had 
been moved from nonsheltered to sheltered environments 
(Columns J and K) ; 

The 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered.. environments 
were provided handicapped only transportation services by 
the facilities. Of the 36 graduates who functioned in non 
sheltered environments, 23 utilized the public bus system, 
11 utilized the public transportation system designed to 
meet the needs of elderiy and handicapped perrfbns, and 2 
were transported by a private specialized transportation 
service- for disabled and elderly persons (Column L) ; and 



Of' the 10 graduates who functioned in sheltered environ 
ments, 5 lived in group homes, 1 lived in his natural 
home, 1 lived in a foster home, and 3 lived at Central 
Wisconsin Center, a state operated institution for the 
developmentally disabled. Of the 36 who functioned in 



lived in the it. natural homes,' 8 lived in foster homes, 

1 lived at Central Wisconsin Center, an institution, 

2 lived at Orchard Hili, a residential facility that 
serves 96 retarded adults, and 3 lived in supervised 
aRartments (Column M) • 




13 lived in group homes, 9 



V 
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MARC The Madison Area Association, for Retarded Cltlccnfl. 
Work Activity* Center is a work activity centor in Madison, 
wYsconVinTpeTated by the Madison Area Association for 
Retarded Citizens that serves approximately 116 develop- 
mentally disabled adults; 

MOC Madison_Ojpojrtun^^ is a sheltered ■ workshop 

in" Mad ipon",' Wisconsin that servofi approximately 270 
handicapped adults. 

VEA Vocation^ Education Alternatives^ Inc. is an agency 
rn"MadisonV Wisconsin "designed to assist disabled adults 
to function in nonsheltered vocational environments. At 
any given time it serves approximately 200 handicapped 
adults . 

CWC Central Wisconsi n Center for the Devclopmen talk 
Disabled is a state institution located in Madison, 
Wisconsin that houses approximately 700 developmentally 
disabled citizens. 

Orchard Hill is a residential facility in Madison, Wis- 
consin that serves 96 retarded adults. It consists of 
eight cottages and a general purpose building. Twelve 
residents live in each cottage and are supervised by 
resident houseparents . 

Pathways is an activity center in Madison, Wisconsin that 
serves approximately 25 developmentally disabled adults. 

Goodwill Industries is an agency in Madison, Wiscopsirt 
that provides vocational services to approximately 110 - 
handicapped adults; approximately 20% of whom receive 
these services in nonsheltered environments. * 
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THE ENHANCI NG NATURE OF, NON SHELTERED VOCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS > ? 
Those addressing the vocational needs of severely' handi- 
capped students are in a dilumma. It is known that most ' severely 
handicapped adults function in sheltered environments, but 
it is apparent that those environments are inherently re- 
strictive. Two major options seem reasonable. Finet, attempts 
can be made to improve the nature of sheltered environments 
(Bellamy , Horner, & Inman, 1979; Redkey, 1979; Whitehead, 1979b). 
Second, attempts can be made to arrange for nonsheltered func- 
tioning. While the negative characteristics ascribed to shel- 
tered could also be operative anywhere, nonsheltered environ- 
ments by nature offer severely handicapped worker? many more op- 
portunities to function adaptively and productively. ! Thus, the 
second is offered as the option of choice. Seven, but certainly 
not all, of. the more enhancing characteristics of nonsheltered 

environments are addressed below: 

Job rotation is more feasible; 

A continuous flow of meaningful work is available; 

There are more opportunities to acquire and perform work 
related skills; 

Transportation services are less costly and more normalized; 

The nacure of the supervision available is. more acceptable; y 

Access to "health services can be available," if necessary ; .and 

The social climate is more conducive to success and personal 
• growth. 
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Job Rotation Is More Feasible 
Many assume that the more intellectually \handicapped a per- 
son, the more appropriate it is that a particular work tasjc be 
performed repetitively. Thus it is often recotranerided that se- 
verely handicapped persons be required to perform exactly the; 
same job in exactly the same place over long periods ol time J 
Such is the case in many sheltered vocational environments j 
(Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 1975; U.S. Department of Labor j 

1979). This assumption is rarely valid. ' In fact, nonhandi- ; 

j 

capped persons seem to be raucti more capable of performing the * 
same job yeat after year than are severely handicapped persons ; 
perhaps this is because they have the major responsibilities 
for mortgage payments , .dental bills, car payments, etc. Thus, 
an important characteristic of a vocational environment for a 
severely handicapped person is that it must contain opportunities 
to engage in a variety of different meaningful work tasks d^ily 
or weekly. This variety is often available in nonsheltered voca- 
tional environments. Pete is a 22-year-old severely handicappedj 

'i 

graduate of .the Madison Metropolitan School District 'and works 
afternoons in a large university office building.. He spends 
the first half' of the afternoon collecting outgoing mail from 
individual offices on four floors within the building. The se- 
cond half of the afternoon is spent" peff orming a variety of gen- 
eral clerical tasks such as collating paper, labeling and 



stuffing envelopes, inserting cards into diploina (Covers , and / 
validating student' identification cards. In the judgment of all 
concerned, this diversity of work tasks has played a major role 
in maintaining his. interest in his job over several years. 

A Continuous Flow of Meaningful Work Is Available 
Given free time, many severely handicapped persons engage 
in obtrusive, self -stimulatory, maladaptive, or otherwise coun- 
terproductive actions./^ In addition, . it is extremely important 
that severely handicapped persons realize that the work they dp 
has value and is respected by honhandicapped persons. Thus, 
functioning in environments that have a continuous flow of mean- 
ingful work must be arranged. Conversely, environments that , 
tolerate blocks of time during which work is not available or 
that allow the performance of nonmeaningful work must be avoided. 
Sheltered environments, of course, are notorious for offering 
large blocks of time during which meaningful work is unavailable 
(Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 1975). » 

There Are More Opportunities to -Acquire 
and Perform Work Related Skills 

It is generally more enhancing to function in work environ- 
ments that allow and require the performance of a variety of work 
related skills. Severely handicapped persons working in nonshel- 
tered environments can learn to use vending machines, store's, 
parks, and recreation facilities as natural components of their 



work day. Jan is a 24-year-old severely handicappedj individual 

who works each morning as a housekeeper at a downtown hotel and 

j • ■ / | 

each afternoon as a clerical /Worker at the Madison -Civic Center. 

During her/lunch hour she utilizes a variety of general community 

/ ' / ' | 

and recreation environments such as stores, restaurants, and the 

/ ' / • .1 . . . 

public library, all of which are located within sh'ort walking 



distances of her y two jobs. Because use of these ^environments 
has been incorporated into Jthe overall routine of her work day, 

she has beeii able to develop and maintain a variety" of life space 

■ / " I ' 

enhancing work related skills. j 

i 

Transportation Services Are Less Costly and More Normalized 



Direct nonsheltered vocational instruction starts in the 
Madison Metropolitan School District upon entering middle school 
at age 11 or" 12: Whenever possible, -public transportation from 
school to work environments and back is utilized although the cars 

/ , ' * i" ' 1 ' 

'o^rschool personnel are used occasionally. At tjhese y^>ung ages, 
environments can be selected for training purposes with minimal 
regard to the transportation issues that will be', salient upon 
graduation. As chronological age increases, however, issues' asso- 
ciated with travel to and from the work place assume increasing 
importance. At approximately age 18, vocational ^training sites 
that students can travel to and from when they graduate are sought 
and environments that are difficult to access are\avoided. That 

is, as some students can learn, to ride specific public buses to 

■ ' \ 
and from : ^ 
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^designated environments, vocational sites on public bus lines . 
are selected. As others need various kinds of more specialized 
transportation services , vocational environments accessible to 
those kinds of services are chosen/ Shopping centers and hos- , a 
pitals are often preferred vocational sites because the^^re on 
the routes of specialized handicapped -and elderly transportation 
services. For those who cannot: use public buses or specialized 
handicapped and elderly transportation, systems, subsidized car 
pools with nonhandicapped workers are becoming increasingly feas- 
ible. Several years ago many nonhandicapped workers would not 
have considered having a severely handicapped person in their 
car pool. However, after dramatic changes in attitudes as a 
function of direct experiences in school (Brown et al., 1983; 
Voeltz, 1980a) and work places (Pumpian, 1981), heterogeneous - 
car ppols are becoming socially realistic an<J economical trans- 
portation options. 

Most sheltered vocational environments purchase or t contract 
for a bus or buses to transport only handicapped workers to and 

v. v 

from their homes (Sowers et al., 1979). This expenditure- in- 

- . r*-. \ ■ 

clydes the salary and benefits of one or npve drivers, bus ^main- 

\ * 

tenance, fuel, insurance I etc. Few of tTiiese expenses are in- 
curred when severely handicapped adults function in nonsheltered 
environments because they utilize transportation alternatives 
£hat are much less costly. i 



The Nature of The Supervision Available Is More Acc eptable 

External supervision refers to "that provided by persons who are 

paid specifically for the purpose of providing" that service. Clearly, 

severely handicapped persons will need the. direct . supervision of adult 

service professionals throughout their olives. However, the kinds and 

.degrees of professional supervision needed vary across environments 

and persons. Some individuals in some environments, need daily external 

supervision while' others can function quiie well with much less.-' John 

is a 24-year-old severely handicapped graduate of the Madison 

Metropolitan School District who "has worked as a busperson at a * 

restaurant for almost 4 years. On a daily basis he functions 

quite welAand his adult service agency supervisor merely main- 
\ \ 

tains bimonthly contact with. his employer. However, from time to 
time he has difficulties with grooming and' social skills. When 
-these difficulties arise, the external supervisor visits the work, 
and domestic environments on a more frequent basis so as to" in- 
tervene directly with all concerned until the problems are cor- 
rected. Conversely, Donna 'is 24 years old, has been labeled au- 
tistic, and wdrks in the pharmacy of a hospital. When left alone 
for even short periods of time, she will, stray .from her work 
place and self-stlnulate in socially obtrusive ways. Because of 
these persistent difficulties and the degree of sophistication 
needed to manage them, an external supervisor provides continuous 
daily monitoring in her work environment. 
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Internal supervision refers to that provided by nonhandi- 

capped co-workers in nonsheltered vocational environments. If the 
only supervision available is external in nature, many logisti- 
cal and economic strains are placed upon adult service agencies. 
Nonsheltered vocational environments, however, often offer rea- 
$onable probabilities that, after acclimation and training, non- 
handicapped workers will assume individually appropriate and sig- 
nificant supervisory responsibilities. Karen Was trained to 
perform meaningful work in a cancer research laboratory by public 
school teachers as a part of her educational program. D,uring her. 
final two school years she attended high school in the mornings 
and^ worked at the laboratory for $2.00 per hour for a total of 10 c 
hours per "week in the afternoons. Almost all supervision was 
provided by the nonhandicapped workers who also functioned in*the 
laboratory. External supervision was offered only on an as 
needed basis. 

Access to Health Services Can Be Ava ila ble*, If Necessary 
Some severely handicapped students function in continuous 
states of biological distress. . Brittle bones, seizure difficul- 
ties, and chronic infections are biit a few examples. For these 
individuals, nonsheltered environments can be selected that are 
relatively safe, that contain large numbers of reasonably 

• y 

/' 

informed and healthy nonhandicapped persons, and that have 
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reasonable temporal and geographic access to appropriate health 
facilities and personnel. David is 24 years old and has a long o 
history of severe and frequent grand mal seizures. Thus, his 
teachers prepared him to work in the central supply department 
ofN local hospital where he was always in the^s^sence of' many 
no nhandi capped workers and had immediate access to. health fa- 
cilities and personnel. He has had several major seizures and 
his nqnhandicapped co-workers o have become both a$kustomed to 
and adept at dealing with them constructively. 

The Social Climate Is More Conducive 
to Success and Personal Growth 

However difficult to define, one of the most important at- - 
tributes of a nonsheltered vocational environment for a severely 
handicapped person is its social climate. It is extremely im- 
portant t,hat severely handicapped persons have opportunities to 
develop friendships with others who have handicapping conditions 
as well as with those who do not . In addition, it is very im- 
portant that they be. surrounded by co-workers who model appro- 
priate social and work behaviors, who can provide common sense 
intervention and assistance when difficulties arise, and who can 
vide protection in cases of actual or potential harm. These 
condieions, while not feasible in sheltered environments, are 
typical in i?iost nonsheltered environments. 
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FIVE RELATIONSH IPS BETWEEN MEANINGFUL WORK AND PAY 

Perhaps- in the near future most severely handicapped persons * 

p - .. ' • 

will perform meaningful work in nonsheltered environments for .40 

hours per week and will receive payment that is substantially above 
the minimum wage. Unfortunately, at this time such Circumstances 
seem realizable for only a few. Nevertheless, economically and 
ideologically feasible strategies that can be used to provide rea- 
sonable recompense ' for meaningful work must b^esigned and imple- 
mented. Five' types of relationsnlps between meaningful work and 
direct" and- indirect pay are outlined- in Table 4. ' Each will be dis- 
cussed' brief ly below. Direct pay refers td the contingent receipt 
of money for the performance of meaningful work. Indirect pay re- 

* ^ 

fers to the nonconcingent relationship between the receipt of tax 
dollars in the form of disability belfefits and Che performance of 
meaningful work. 

JyPB- A refers to the conditions under which a severely han- 
dicapped student, performs meaningful work, but does not receive 

h v. 

pay. The reason for .nonpayment is that the person is in a train- 
ving program. For example, it was arranged that two severely nan-* 
dicapped students would be taught to perform meaningful work such . 
as unpackaging supplies, cleaning plumbing materials, and clean- 
ing u£ around the shop and storage room at the Blied Plumbing 
Company of Madison, Wisconsin. If the owner had been asked at 
the onset to pay these untrained students, he would riot have 
agreed -to the arrangement. In an effort to initiate- a 
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Table 4 



Five Rkl^tionshiPS Between Meani^ Direct and Indlrec^PSZ 



) 



TYPE OF RELATIONSHIP 

A - No Pay 

B - Subminimum Wage 

C - Typical Wage 



D - Indirect Pay 

(Noncontingent Disability 
Benefits) 

E - JDirect Pay and 
Indirect Pay 



REASOr 

Training 

Sfcbstandai 
Performance 

Standard 
Performance 

Substandard 
Performance 



To Avoid 
Benefit Loss 
and /or a ♦ 
Sheltered 
Environment' 



NQNSHELTERED ENVIRONMENT 1 

\ 

Blied Plumbing Co. 

McArdle Cancer Research Laboratory 

Washington Host Restaurant 

Madison General Hospital - Pharmacy 



University of Wisconsin Hospital 
and Clinics, (direct pay) and 
Forest Product's Research Laboratory 
(indirect pay) 
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relationship, ah agreement was established- specifying that school 
personnel would teach the performance of meaningful work at no 
cost to the company in exchange for the use of the -nonsheltered 
training environment. Obviously, the company realizes economic 
gains in that if the students did not perform the work, nonhandicapped 

persons would be paid to do so. 

Type B refers to, the conditions under which a, severely han- 
dicapped person performs meaningful work . and is paid a submin- 
imum wage. The reason for a sttbminimum wage is the level of com- 
petence manifested; i.e., a student is unable to perform work 
skills in accordance with the minimal standards expected of a 
minimum wage employee. Karen works at the McArdle Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory on the campus of the University of Wisconsin 
for 10' hofirs per week ate $2.00 per hour. Most of the work she 
performs cdnsists, of sterilizing and putting away laboratory 
glassware. If she codld perform these skills in accordance with 
the quantity and quality standards expected of nondisabled . 
workers, stie would be paid a minimum wage^ Utftil she can, based 
on her present level or production, it has been determined by 
those directly involved and approved by the Wisconsin Department 
of Industry) Labor, and Human Relations that $2.00 per hour is 
fair remuneration. 

•i 

Tyj?e C refers to the conditions under which a severely, han- 
dicapped plrson ; performs meaningful, -work for the same wages as 
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nondisabled workers. ' Clearly, there are many severely handi- 
capped individuals who are' able to-perf oirm in accordance with , 
the standards expected^of nondisabled workers who perform the 
same functions. Jim 1 works as a busperson for 2h hours per day 
at the Washington Host Restaurant and receives $3.35 per hour, 
plus 10% of the tips the waiters and waitresses receive that, 
utilize his busing services. This is the same arrangement 
available to nondisabled buspersons in this environment. 

Type D refers to the conditions under which a severely 
handicapped person performs meaningful work but receives only 
indirect payment such as Supplemental Security Income benefits. 
The basic reason is that while a worker is not sufficiently com- 
petent to be paid directly by an employer,' she is receiving me- 
dical insurance, general living allowances, and other tangible 
economic benefits because she is disabled. Rather than describ- 
ing such work as "volunteering" or as a "day program," it seems 
more accurate and enhancing to refer to it as meaningful work in 
exchange for the disability benefits received from taxpayers, 
even though the benefits are not contingently related. Donna is 
24 years old, has -autism, and is severely intellectually handi- 
capped. She works in the pharmacy of Madison General Hospital 
where she unpackages supplies and labels and sorts a variety of 
pharmaceuticals. If she did not perform this work, nondisabled 
rkers would be paid to do .so. Donna, however, requires 
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continuous external supervision ^and cannot perforip at criteria 
that would allow hospital officials to pay her directly. She 
could stay at home or function in a much more costly and re- 
strictive sheltered environment and essentially do nothing for 

" i 

the benefits she receives from taxpayers. However, performing f 

meaningful work in a hospital is a more productive, cost effi- 

# 

cient, and personally satisfying option. j 

Type E refers to the conditions under which a severely 

I . 

handicapped person receives direct: payment for meaningful work 

/-! 



performed in one environment and 



indirect payment for meaningr 



There are basically two reasons 
there are those who can earn mo 



ful work performed in another, daring the same work 4ay or week. 

for„this relationship. First , " 

Sey jin an amount that wquld make 
t . ^ ene£its. However, the amount 

they ca^i earn is not sufficient to allow ^them to be responsible 
for; all of their daily living/needs land medical expenses. Rather 
than allowing them to become ineligible for these benefits, to 
not work at all, or to work in an unnecessarily restrictive shel- 
tered environment, a reasonable alternative seems to be that of 
of arranging part time work in one environment for direct payment 
and part time-work in another for indirect payment. Second , 
there are persons who can perform meaningful work in nonsheltered 
environments, but who are either not needed 8 hdurs per day or 
who have difficulty functioning effectively in one environment 
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for more than 3 or ^ hours. By arranging for them to work in 
one environment for direct pay for half a day and in another en- 
vironment' for indirect pay for the other half, placement' in a 
sheltered vocational environment can b% avoided. 

Certainly, these workrpay relationships are not the only 
possibilities and there is no doubt that as knowledge and exper-~ 
ience accrue, and as disability benefit eligibility criteria 
evolve, more varied and innovative relationships will £e realized. 
Additionally, however distasteful, it; must be acknowledged that 
severely handicapped persons work for mdny reasons, but money is 
typically not one of them. If ar all possible, quality of life . 
must transcend money. Many' of us will agree to earn less'if we . 
like our job, the place in which we work, the people with whom 
we work, and if we sense that what we do is appreciated. Further, 
exploitation refers to taking something and giving Uttle if any- 
thing in return. Most taxpayers will better understand both the 
need for and the spirit of disability payments if they sense 

that the recipients*are at least trying to give something in re- 

\ 

turn. • • „ 

'• " \ 

finally, given the present. state"of the American economy, . 

%. ' 
i.e., economic recession and high unemployment, and the strength of 

organized labor, it is often asked, how can it be expected that 
severely handicapped adults be employed in nonsheltered environ- 
ments. The response offered here is twofold. Fitsjtj • the jobs 
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that the majority of severely handicapped persWs can be taught 
to .perform are primarily nonunion, low wage, and part time in na- 
ture. Most severely handicapped persons receive economic sub- 
sidies' in the forms of medical insurance, and food, shelt'er, and 
clothing allowances that are not available to nonhandicapped per- 
sons and therefore, can afford to work in such jobs over long per- 
iods of time. Consequently, while many of these jobs are not 
financially viable for nonhandicapped persons, they offer meaning- 
ful and enhancing employment opportunities for severely 
handicapped workers. Second, since it is extremely doubtful at 
this time that many' severely handicapped adults can secure high 
paying and high status unionized jobs, it seems reasonable toar- , 
range for severely handicapped persons to function in environ- 
ments in which organized labor will interfere minimally, if at all. 
Small family' businesses such as restaurants and independent gro- 
ceries, and small franchises such as pizza stores and motels are 
but a few examples of environments that may not have unions or 
that have unions which might ndt impede the vocational functioning 
of severely handicapped persons. 

TO E RELATIVE COST OF SHELTERED AND 
^WSHKTJmm_VpCATIO NAL ENVIRONMENTS 

The notion that all should contribute to the enterprise of 
the nation is a cultural expectation clearly imbedded in the fa- 
bric of American society. Indeed, if a person does not work, is 
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on welfare, is in need of extended unemployment, compensation, or 
does not visibly contribute in some way, she is not nearly as 
valued, as respected, as absorbed as those who do. Americans 
have been remarkably understanding of the need to expend tax 
dollars in ways that support the" realization of the dream that -as 
many as possible contribute to the .'enterprise of our country. If 
those who work, produce, contribute, and pay taxes are valued and 
respected,, and those who do not are not, how. do severely handi- 
capped adulLs fare? Generally, not well. Most would agree if a 
severe.lv hand- apped person absolutely cannot contribute to the 
enterprise of a community, so be it. Still, our obligation is to 
provide a decent and humane quality of life. However, the pre- 
ferred cultural option is "to contribute. 

What would happen if, as a nation, we chose not to assume 
financial or programmatic responsibilities for severely .'disabled . 
adults? While a few parents would have both the inclination and 
the financial resources to. pay others directly to provide ser- 
vices to their children, the overwhelming majority, could not af- 
ford to hire others to meet comprehensive direct service needs, 

and could not stay at home for financial, cultural, and/or per- 

f 

sonal reasons. 

Fortunately, over the past few decades, taxpayers- have as- 
sumed more^of the responsibility for providing a variety of direct 
services to severely handicapped persons and providing no public 
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services to severely handicapped adults is not an option. How- 
ever, taxpayers do have a right to require services that are fair 
and reasonable for all concerned. The position offered here is 
that when the vocational habilitation of severely handicapped 
adults is addressed, the least costly, the most cost efficient, 
and the highest quality services can be provided in nonsheltered 
as opposed to sheltered environments. 

In sum r . for severely handicapped adults to have no option 
but to stay at home with their parents is untenable; to place 
such persons in Institutions is dangerous, antihabilitative, ri- 
diculously costly, and cost inefficient; and to utilize sheltered 
workshops and activity centers is developmentally unsound, unne- 
cessary/ too costly, and too cost inefficient. Preparing for 
functioning in nonsheltered vocational environments requires 
Iqss cost, results in more acceptable cost benefit ratios, and 
allows for a more reasonable quality of life. . 

If tne statements delineated above can be ascribed even 
minimal credence, at least the following must be demonstrated : 

That it is less costly for. severely handicapped adults 
to funct;Lc>n in nonsheltered as opposed to sheltered 
environments; 

That: taxpayers realize a greater return for their in- 
vestment when severely handicapped adults perform mean- 
ingful work in nonsheltered environments; and 

That the quality of life for all concerned is better, 
when functioning in nonsheltered environments is 
realiz ed . 
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Cost. The .cost per person in most sheltered vocational en- 
vironments has been reported to range from $3,738 to in excess 
of $5,000 per year (Hill & Wehman, 1983; Sowers et al. , 1979). 
At this time it is difficult to compare the costs of providing - 
vocational services to severely handicapped adults in sheltered 
as opposed to nonsheltered environments because of the unavaila- 
bility of data on precisely matched groups. However, there are 
rudimentary data that can be -reasonably interpreted as suggestive 
that significant savings can be realized when severely handi- 
capped persons are prepared to function in nonsheltered environ- 
merits. 

As of January, 1983, the average cost to the Dane County 
Unified Services Board of maintaining a severely handicapped gra- 
duate of the Madison Metropolitan School District .in a 'sheltered 
environment in Madison, Wisconsin was approximately $5,251 per 
' year. The average cost of maintaining a graduate in a nonshel- 
tered environment was approximately $1,681 per year (F. Center, 
Personal Communication, September 7, 1983). However, those who 
functioned in sheltered ahd nonsheltered envir6nments spent an 
average of 6.0 and 4.4 hours per day in their work places re- 
spectively (Shiraga, 1983). If adjusted for this difference in 
time/the annual cost per person to the Dane County Unified 
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Seiiyices Board for non&heltered functioning would be $2,303. 

Upon examination of this information two questions seem ob- 
vious. First, "Why is it so cootly to maintain one severely 
handicapped adult in a sheltered environment 11 ? Some of the rea- 
sons are that sheltered environment costs include the financial 
responsibility for: group transportation "to and from the facil- 
ity, heat, the purchase of supplies and materials, the salaries 
of clerical personnel, insurance, and equipment (U.S. Department 

of Labor, 1977). In nonsheltered environments, those responsi- 
ble , * 

ble for training and supervision are not paying for .light, equip- 
ment, supplies, heat, rent, etc.,Aat the work place. Almost all 
of the $1,681 per year is devoted £o the salary and fringe bene- 
fits of the direct supervisor, a relatively small amount of over- 
head, and in some cases transportation to and from work. 

Secotid, "Are those in sheltered, environments less intellec- 
tually, and/or physically capable than those who function in non- 
sheltered environments 11 ? While precisely controlled studies are 
not available, the follow-up studies of the severely handicapped 
graduates of the Madison Metropolitan School District conducted 
by VanDeventer et al. (1981) and Shiraga (1983) are interpreted 
as indicative of a negative answer. In fact, when the 49 gra- 
duates in the 1981 fqllow-up study who functioned in sheltered 
environments were compared with the 36 graduates in the 1983 
follow-up study who functioned in nonsheltered environments, 
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th£re were more gradu ates In nonshe ltered . ^yj^rojfflej^g. who were 
.nonverbal, nonambulatory, visually or auditorily impaired, deaf, 
blind, cerebral palsied, and who were referred to as within the 
severe as opposed to the moderate range of mental retardation. 

It should be noted and emphasized that without a longitudi- 
nal public school training program oriented toward functioning 
in nonsheltered environments/ it is extremely doubtful that 
these cost figures would hold across settings. That is, if a se- 
verely handicapped, person spent the first 20 years of her life on 
a ward^jf the local institution and upon reaching age 21, an adult 
service agency was asked to teach all the work and work related , 
skills nectary for functioning in a nonsheltered environment, 
increases in the Amount of training time and money needed would 
be mandatory. This does not mean that sheltered vocational en- 
vironments should then be considered acceptable options for such 
persons. Given adequate training and supervision, the costs ne- 
cessary to train and maintain them in nonsheltered environments 
should progressively decrease until they approximate the annual 
costs of persons who had access to nonsheltered vocational train- 
ing from an early age. 

Cost Efficiency ." Cost efficiency refers to the economic and 
other returns realized from a financial investment. Two ways to 
determine cost efficiency are to evaluate the relative cost of 
programmatic outcomes and to consider the relative productivity 

r 
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of individuals. Preparing for functioning in nonsheltered en- 
vironments offers a greater return for invested tax dollars than 
training for functioning in sheltered environments for at least 
two reasons. First, given the relatively high annual cost of 
operating sheltered vocational programs and the few severely 
handicapped persons who progress to more productivity in non- 
sheltered environments (U.S. Department of Labor, 1977, 1979; 
Whitehead, 1979b), these high costs must be viewed as life long 
in nature. Second,, severely handicapped adults in sheltered work 
environments often spend substantial proportions of time perform- 
ing^npqmeaningful work (Greenleigh Associates , Inc., 1975). The 
cost of producing this nonmeaningful work is substantial in that 
supervisors still have to be paid, transportation and overhead 
costs' still have to be met; etc. Severely handicapped persons in 
nonsheltered vocational environment- rarely, if ever, perform 
nonmeaningful work. 

When analyzing the actual and projected costs^nd benefits of 
nonsheltered versus sheltered vocational programs, Schneider, 

Rusch, Henderson, and Geske (1981) found that at the end of the 

. 

10th year, an individual in nonsheltered employment could be ex- 
pected to have earned $16,153 more than the cumulative cost of 
training, placement, and follow-up services. If that:' same indi- 

0 

vidual had been employed in a typical sheltered' setting, the 
' earnings would never exceed the training costs, and the 
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cumulative cost over 10 years would be $50,276. Likevi :o. Hill 
and Wehman (1983) analyzed the costs incurred and the tax monies 
saved through the implementation of a nonsheltered job training 
and placement program for 90 moderately and severely handi- 
capped workers and found that over a A year period, the total 
direct financial benefit to taxpayers was $90,376* 

Before leaving the topic of cost efficiency it should be 
noted parenthetically that public schools have a responsibility 
to produce severely handicapped graduates who contribute to the 
enterprise of a community. Assume that the costs of progressing 
through two public school systems are approximately the same* 
Assume further that the graduates of School System A function in , 
nonsheltered vocational environments at the average maintenance 
cost of $2,000 per year per person; that the graduates of School 
System B function in sheltered vocational environments at the 
average* maintenance cost of $5,000 per year per person; and. that 
productivity and earned income were constant across graduates. 
As the costs of training and dollars earned were approximately 
the same, but the costs of maintenance in adulthood were substan- 
tially higher for graduates of School System B, School System A 
is more cost efficient than School System B on the dimensions 

• ; 

addressed. 

Qi^i^^^Life. The phrase quality ■ of 1.4 ife refers to the 
.nature of the social ^nd emotional characteristics of sheltered 



and nonsheltered vocational environments. The "quality of^ lif e 
possible in a handicapped only environment is substantially dif- 
ferent from that which can be realized in an environment that is 
in accordance with the natural proportioift VanDeventer et al. 
^1981) interpreted their data as suggestive that the graduates 
of the Madison Metropolitan School District who functioned, in 
sheltered vocational environments led unduly restrictive lives. 
That is, they interacted with too few nondisabled people, the 
number of environments in which they Functioned per week was de- 
pressingly small^, and the skills they were required to perform 
or to learn were remarkably few, 

The situation for graduates who functioned in nonsheltered 
vocational environments was quite different (Shiraga, 1983) . 
Specifically, they functioned in substantially more environments t 
per week, they interacted ^consistently and intensively with a 

uch wider variety of nondisabled persons; and they were required 
to learn and perform substantially more skills per day. Addi- 
tionally, the social environments available in most nonsheltered 
vocational environments are more enhancing than those available 
in sheltered environments. Assume that a person has autism and 
and severe difficulties refraining from overt and disruptive self 
stimulation, communicating meaningfully, and establishing social 
and emotional relationships with others. Should she spend 40 
hours per week with other autistic and severely handicapped 
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persons with, similar difficulties or with a wide variety of 
nondisabled persons? Clearly, her life will be more rich 
and varied if she functions in the presence of many nondisabled 
persons. 

In sum, severely handicapped adults who function in non- 
sheltered eivvironments have a greater probability of experienc- 
ing a more enhanced quality of .life than theiif developmental 
jfcwins in sheltered environments in that there are experiences 
that can be realized in nonsheltered environments that cannot 
be realized in sheltered environments. Some of these include 
exper iencing: 

Interactions with nondisabled persons; 

The rich array of sounds and sights offered in the real 
world; 

Friendships with nondisabled persons that extend beyond 
the work time and spa<je; 

Feelings of self-worth when a severely disabled person 
understands that his work is valuable and that if he 
did not do it, nondisabled persons would have to; 

The respect offered by parents/guardians and nondisabled 
co-workers when one makes a contribution in a nonsheltered 
environment; 

The sense of accomplishment associated with being allowed 
to take calculated riskSPand overcome initial obstacles 
and failure; and 

The pride that comes from b'eing in a position to help 
nondisabled persons. 
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. All WHAT _AGE^ SHOULD DIRECT IN STRUCTION IN 
' NONSH ELTERED VOCATIONAL E N VIRONMENTS BEGIN ? 

Indirect vocat ional instruction refers to teaching skills 
and attitudes that are not those actually required in a real 
work environment; or teaching skills and attitudes that are 
actually required, but teaching them in some place other than 
a real work environment. Most would agree that indirect voca- 
tional instruction should start shortly after birth. That is, 
from an early age all children should be taught to complete 
tasks, to seek pride in wh^t they do, to as,sume responsibility 
for the results of their action, to overcome obstacles in order 
to reach goals, to , learn to cooperate with others, and that to 
struggle to achieve is 'an honored cultural endeavor^// It is : 
generally presumed that these cherished general skills and atti- 
tudes'can be converted readily to the specifics needed for sue- 
cess in actual vocational environments. Unfortunately, this 
presumption of transferability is untenable when severely handi- 
capped students are of concern. | 

Direct^ voca tional instruc tion refers to teaching the actual 
skills and attitudes needed to function in a particular nonshel- 
tered vocational environment in that actual environment. The 
direct vocational instruction of severely handicapped students 
should begin, unless medically cofltraindicated, no later than 
age 11 for at least the following reasons. 
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First, people are labeled severely intellectually handi- 
capped because of learning and performance difficulties such 

TBI 

as: the relatively \arge number of instructional trials and 
units of time needed to reach meaningful performance criteria; 
severe retention problems; and severe difficulties transferrins 
training from one person, environment, material, or language cue 
to another (Brown, in press).' 

Second, few adult vocational service systems for severely 
handicapped adults are* sufficiently instructional in nature 
(Gold, 1973; Nisbet, 1983; VanDeventer et al., 1981; Whitehead, 
1979b). Thus, if a severely handicapped adult is to acquire the 
skills and attitudes. needed for nonsheltered functioning, it is 
extremely important that those skills and attitudes be ired 
prior to graduation. 

. Third , most severely handicapped adults who fail to survive 
in nonsheltered vocational environments do so because of attitudinal 
and social problems, not because of specific vocational skill 

difficulties (Gold, 1975, Greenspan, & Shoultz, 1981; Martin 
et al., 1979; Rusch et al., 1^80; Sowers et al. , 1979; Wehman, 
1981), Many years and experiences are needed to develop these 
extremely important attitudes and social behaviors. Obviously, it 
is much easier to develop positive work attitudes in young child- 
ren than it is to change the negative attitudes of adults. 
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Obviously, individual decisions about the instructional 
needs of each student must be made. However, several general 

rules seem tenable. 

Direct vocational instruction should start no later than 
age 11; 

At least 1 half-day or 3 hours per week should be spent 
receiving instruction in actual vocational environments 
by age 11; 

The amount of time spent in actual vocational environments 
should increase with aj>e; 

No student should spend more than 2 years in a particular 
work environment prior to graduation; 

Over a 10 year period each student should be given inten- 
sive, individualized, and sustained instruction in at least 
five* different nonsheltered work environments and at least 
four different types of meaningful work; e.g., food # service, 
clerical, janitorial, and industrial; 

At about age 17 or 18 those responsible for the development 
'-of an individual should start making tangible projections 
and decisions about the actual environments in which that 
individual will function at graduation; and 

From approximately ages 19 to 21 a comprehensive school to 
ppstschool transition plan should be designed and imple- 
mented (Brown et al. , 1981>. 

( ' v. * n 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NONSHELTERED VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION PROGRAM OFFERED BY THE ■ 
MADISON METROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The vocational preparation program operated by the Madison ( 

Metropolitan School District is enormously diverse, complex, and 

dependent upon a wide variety of idiophenomenai Nevertheless, at 

least four major phases through which much of this program has 
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paHHiul from 1969 t o 1903 seem dim-urn Ible. Those phase., are 
overlapping and cumulative in nature and exceptions can certainly 
be cited. 

Phase 1 

During the late 1960's and early 19 70 Vs, School District and 
associated University of Wisconsin personnel assumed that severe- 
ly handicapped students could not or would not function in non- 
sheltered vocational environments and arranged its serviceH ac- 
cordingly. The result was quite predictable: Almost all grad- 
uates lacked the skills and attitudes necessary for nonsheltered 
functioning. Specifically, from 1971 to 1978, 53 severely handi- 
capped students completed their public education in the Madison 
Metropolitan School District. According to VanDeventer et al. 
(1981), only 1 functioned in a nonsheltered vocational environ- 
ment as a half time dishwasher in a luncheonette, 3 spent almost 
their entire lives at home with their parents, -and the remaining 
49 spent their days in activity centers or sheltered workshops 
(See Table 1). Additionally, almost all were labeled "high func- 
' tioning trainable level retarded" as during much of this time, 

most students with more severe disabilities were excluded or re- 

"V 

jected from the school system. 

P hases II-A and II-B 
H- A . Several paints who in the early 1970' s were very 
happy to have a public school system that served their children 
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became relatively disenchanted with the services offered as time 
passed. That is, after observing the development of , their 
children for 5, 6, or 7 years they started to ask such question, 
as: ,! Is this the best that can be done?' 1 ; "Ari> we teaching the 
the things that really need to be learned? 11 ; and "Where does this 
all lead? 11 The typical responses to such appropriate and pene- 
trating questions were that sheltered vocational environments 
were the only or the best environments available upon graduation 
and thus school personnel should attempt to teach the skills dnd 
attitudes needed to succeed in chose environments. Stated ano- 
ther way, why should school personnel spend valuable instruc- 
tional resources teaching skills and attitudes that are required 
for nonsheltered functioning when it is known that as graduates 
their students will be confined to sheltered vocational envi- 
ronments? . <*. 

II-B. While school personnel were utilizing the. logic des- 
cribed in Phase II-A, those providing services to severely dis- 
abled adults utilized a slightly different conceptual system. 
Parents of severely disabled adults started to ask adult service 
" providers why their children could not function in nonshel- 
tered environments.' Most of the responses of fared were in the 
nature of: n The public school system has not taught your child 
the skills and attitudes necessary to function efficiently in 
nonsheltered environments 11 ; "It is too late now"; and "Even if 
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we wanted to, we do not have the staff or the resources td 
provide the instruction and supervision necessary for nonshel- 
tered 'training, placement, and maintenance." 

Phases I I I- A and III-B 
About 1976 more and more parents and professionals began to 

study, understand, and scrutinize the self -fulfilling prophecy, 

\ •• • o 

the circular reasoning, and the negative tracking that was so 

powerfully controlling almost everyone at the time. 

III-A . A small number of public school and university per- 
sonnel started hypothesizing that even though it was highly like- 
ly that these students would , ultimately function in sheltered 
workshops or activity centers, they should at least be given a 
chance to demonstrate that they could actually perform in non- 
sheltered envir,' :; s. Accordingly, components of the curri- 
culum and service delivery model" were modified to provide lim- 
ited, but nevertheless significant, direct and systematic in- 
" struction in uonschool settings, including nonsheltered voca- 
1 environments. 

HI-B . While public school personnel were teaching a small 
number or students to function in nonsheltered vocational en- 
viroJLe as a component of their public school programs, 

Jd,,U service agency personnel and parents started to ar- 
f .or a (few disabled adults to learn how to function in 
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nonshiltered vocational environments. 

j ' 7U • 
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Phase IV * 
During Phases I, II, and III there was little if any cpmmu- 
nication, between parents of severely handicapped students and 
parents of severely handicapped' adults, or between public school 
personnel and those who would provide direct services upon gra- 
duation. In 1980 .public school personnel established coopera- 
tive working relationships with Vocational Education Alterna- 
tives, Inc., one of the agencies in the Madison area thaf pro- 
vided nonsheltered' services to a Wide variety of disabled adults. 
At this writing approximately 20% of those served by this agency 
are severely handicapped. . Thus, for first time, a mechanism 
for ' coordinating school and postschool training and monitoring 
functions was established. Ttiis cooperative relationship between 
sending and receiving agencies and parents has played a signifi- 
"cant role in the rather dramatic shift from sheltered to nonshel- 
tered functioning. When the 50 severely handicapped students 
from Madison and Dane County who graduated from the Madison Me- 
tropolian School District from 1979-1983 were studied, 36 func- 
tioned in nonsheltered vocational environments, '10 functioned in 
sheltered environments, and 4 functioned in their homes (see 
Table 2 and Shiraga, 1983). J 

In an effort to communicate how one school system is at- 
tempting to provide reasonable vocational instruction to its se- 
verely handicapped students, some of the rudiments of the 
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service delivery .model utilized by the Madison Metropolitan % 
School District are delineated below. Before proceeding, ' the 
following should be noted: 

.There are teachers, therapists, and others in the school 
district who actually utilize tt\e model as described and 
there are others who do not; • 

Thp model is designed so that teachers in concert: with 
related service c personnel, individual students, and their 
parents c^n adapt to constantly changing circumstances; 
and 

Some related service persQnnel such as physical, occupa- 
tional, instructional aides, and communication thera- 
pists proyi'de directs an£ consulting services in actual 
vocational environments. 

Perhaps the most parsimonious strategy for communicating 
some of the more important components of the model Vould be to 
present operational information about the Vocational-Community 
Teachers in the Middle and High Schools, the School to Post- 
school Transition Teacher, and the Instructional Personnel In- 
ventory Strategy. ' • 

Vocational-Community Teachers 
Vocational-Community Teachers in the Madison Metropolitan 
School District -provide little if any direct Instruction on 
school grounds. Rather,- almost all of their instruction is pr 
vided in nonschool vocational and community environments. For 
example, if three severely handicapped students are to be the 
instructional responsibility of a Vocational-Community Teacher 
/Monday morning, she might meet 'them in a school and then teach 
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them to take" a public bus to a hospital where she would provide 
instruction on vocational skills in the pharmacy until approxi- 
mately'' 11: 00 a.m. At 11:00 a.m. they might take another public 
bus to a shopping center where she would teach restaurant use 
skills before returning to school at 12:30 p.m. In order that 
stu4ents receive appropriately comprehensive amounts of non- f 
school instruction,, in addition to Vocational-Community Teach- 
ers, many classroom teachers also 'provide direct instruction in 
nonschool vocational and community environments. 

During the 1983-84 school year the School District employed 
6.2 Vocational-Community Teachers who were administratively as- 
signed to a Special Education Coordinator at the Central Adminis- 
tration Building. They were then allocated to instructional 
teams at different* middle and high schools. 

f 

Vocational^Cornmuuity Teachers 
in Middle Schools 

Middle schools serve severely handicapped students who are 11 
15 years old. At the middle school level direct nonschool 
instruction in nonsheltered vocational environments is provided 
at least 1 half-day per week, starting at age 11 or 12. As a 
student progresses through chronological ages 13 and 14, the goal 
becomes that of providing at least 2 half -days per week of such 
instruction. 
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" Figure 2 is presented in an attempt to communicate how Voca- 
tional-Community Teachers were distributed in three middle schools 
during the 1983-84 school year. At Schenk Middle School there 
were two classes of 8 and 6 severely handicapped students 

respectively and a .7 time Vocational-Community Teacher .was 

J - • , 

assigned to that school. A similar situation existed at Jeffer- 
son Middle School. At Gompers Middle. School an .8 time Vocational- 
Community Teacher was allocated because there were 19 severely 
handicapped studerfts in three classes. 3 • 

Vocational-Community Teachers 
in High Schools 

High schools serve severely handicapped students who are 15 
to 21 years old. At the high school level an increase in the 
amount of direct vocational instruction in nonsheltered environ- ^ 
merits per student is provided. In fact, as chronological age- 
increases, up to 100% of a student's school schedule may be 

\ i 
devoted to direct no'risheltered vocational and community related 

instruction. Obviously-, it is crucial that the resources needed 
to provide increasing amounts of instruction be available. , 

Figure 3 is . resented in an attempt to communicate structural 
information about Vocational-Community Teachers in three high 
schools during the 1983-84 school year. Three high schools had 
enrollments of 38, 38, and, 37 severely handicapped students and 
one full time Vocational-Community Teacher was assigned to each. 
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Twenty-two ot ihe 38 .students a-t East'.High School, 19 of the 38 
students at LaFollette High School, and 17 s of , the 37 students at 
Memorial High School were residents of Central Wisconsin Center 
for the Development ally Disabled. These were 58 of the approxi- 
mately 100 nonMadison or Dane County residents who lived at the 
institution and attended school in Madis.on under a federal court 
order during the 1983-84 school year. 

■ <. / ■ 

The School to Postschool Transition Teacher 

The city of Madison in Dane County, Wisconsin claims a total 
population of approximately 170,000 and a gradually declining 
^school age population of approximately ^3,000. Of the Dane County 
residents who graduate from the Madison Metropolitan School Dis- 
trict approximately 10-12 each year can now be expected to be 
severely handicapped. 

In the past .there' was very little meahingful communication 

between public 1 school and adult service personnel.* In fact, 

i 

- when parents asked school personnel about what would happen 
% to their children at the end of their public school careers, they 
were usually referred to other agencies. Certainly, such a 
situation worked quite well for some, parents because they had 
the time, tenacity, skills, and the kinds of children for which 
extant adult service systems were designed. However, most ..par- 
ents could not arrange for individual] y habilitative adult Voca- 
tional services. Consequently their children stayed at home or 
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spent theUr days underachieving in sheltered workshops and 
activity centers. Spending 21 years of public education attempting 
to prepare a severely handicapped student to function in hetero- 
geneous vocational, domestic, recreation/leisure, and general 
community environments is untenable, unless systematic arrange- 

V 

ments are made to maximize the probability of actual functioning 
in those environments upon graduation. 

In an attempt to enhance the probability that the skills and 
attitudes developed during years of public instruction would 
actually be utilized by severely handicapped graduates, the 
Transition Planand the Schoolto Postsciiool Transition Teacher 
position were developed. The Transition Plan is described more 
precisely elsewhere (Brown et al. , 1981; Nisbet et al, , 1983). 
In brief, such a plan has six major characteristics: it must be 
individualized ; . longitudinal ; comprehensive ; sending and 
receiving agencies and personnel must be involved ; parents and - 
guardians must be active participants ; and related service 

» 

personnel should offer funct ional expertise. 

It is the responsibility of the School to Postschool Transi- 
tion Teacher to coordinate the design and implementation of 
school to postschool transition plans for each severely handi- 
capped Dane County resident graduating from the Madison Metro- 
politan Schooli District. In addition to providing direct instruc- 
tion, in conjunction with a variety of other school personnel in 
nonscliool environments, the Transition Teacher coordinates 

16 



monthly meetings with all middle and high school Vocational- 

Community Teachers, and also coordinates many of the efforts of 

teachers, .parents, therapists, and the adult service agencies that 

will receive the student in the near future. One full time 

School to Postschool Transition Teacher is assigned to the three 

to five annual graduates of each of three high schools. As 

. ■ , '/ 

nonsheltered environments are those that do 'not violate the 

natural proportion, the number of new nonsheltered vocational 

environments that need to be developed each year ranges from 

approximately 6 to 10. Undoubtedly, the activities of the* 

Transition Teacher in conjunction with parents/guardians, the 

Dane County Unified Services "Uoard, and local adult vocational 

agencies tnat offer nonshelterjpd services have resulted in the 

dramatic and durable increases in the nonsheltered vocational 

placement, training, and maintenance of severely handicapped 

graduates. 

Instructional Personnel Inventory Strategy 

Obviously, ' the traditional instructional model of a class- 
room teacher and an aide assigned to 8, 9, or 10 severely 
handicapped students is insufficient to provide the critically 
needed low ratio, direct, and individualized instruction in 
nonsheltered settings. It N is equally obvious that large infu- 
sions of new funds will not be made available for such programs 
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in most school districts. Thus, school districts will have to 
redirect resources and existing personnel will have to provide 
odlllod .services in different places. Figure '4 is presented 
in an attempt to communicate, one strategy that can be used to . 
o'rganize instructional personnel so as to allow reasonable amounts' 
of nonschool instruction. As can be discerned from Figure 4, on 
Monday afternoon only a teacher and an instructional aide are 

assigned to the class of 10 severely handicapped students. It 
is probably inappropriate to attempt to provide nonschool 
vocational instruction during this time for a variety -of obvious 
reasons. On Tuesday afternoon, however, a teacher, an instruc- 
tional a-ide, a Vocational-Community Teacher, and a speech and 
language therapist are assigned to the 10 students. Obviously, 
this is a time wuen nonschool instruction could be provided quite 
efficiently. 

I I Nonschool and Nonsheltered 

Vocational Training Environments 

During and prior to the 1974-75 school year the Madison Metro- 
' politan School District operated a public school program for 

severely handicapped students that was cle&ly designed to prepare 
for functioning in sheltered environments in adulthood. |\The only 
vocational^raining experiences provided were offered in simulated 
sheltered workshops on the grounds of segregated schools. During 
the 1975-76 school year it was decided by some that nonsheltered 
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Figure 4 . Instructional personnel assigned to a class of 10 severely handicapped student! 

CODE " 

T = Teacher 

A = Aide. f . 
VC = Vocational Community Teacher 
SL = Speech and Language Therapist 
PT = Physical Therapist 
ST = Student Teacher 
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_enviXo.ranents should be utilized for at least the highest functioning 
students. Thus, one of the responsibilities of school personnel 
became that of locating and developing nonschool and nonsheltered 
vocational environments that could be used for training purposes 
(Sweet et'al., in press). During 1975-76, of course, there. were 
few such environments. However, because of the success of this 
change in direction and the corresponding strong support from 
parents, school personnel, and the Madison business community, the 
'number of nonsheltered environments and the number of severely 
handicapped students who received training in these environments 

increased substantially over time. More specifically, during the 

,1* . 

1975-76 school year 17 severely handicapped students received ; 
instruction in 4 nonsheltered environmen-ts (Puripian et al., 1980). 
During the 1982-83 school year 143 severely handicapped students 
received instruction in 58 nonsheltered environments, Table 5 j-.s 
presented in an attempt to communicate basic information about tue 
actual environments utilized for training purposes during the 
1^82-83 school year. 



CHARACTERISTICS AND EXAMPLES OF NONSHELT ERED 'VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEL IVL R V MOD E LS FOR HEVKKtilA HAIWICA PPBD ADULT? 

Of the many reasons why severely handicapped adults function 
vocationall y in sheltered envl ronmentH, three seem particularly 
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Fareoos 


0 of 
giu/mtt 


Chx etiological 
Age 


Lak* £o"5» Lutheran 
Church 

Uxdigcm Ju'Jlic LL.rary 
D 1 .'- \at ova 3* tnch 


Clavical 


Fri, 9:45-11:^ 


15 


3 


17,18,18 *' 


Clerical snd book 
repair 


(ton. 12:45-2i00 


45 


* 


15,16,17,20 


fhii Jirkscvt Krdiccl 

' Clinic 


Operating photo 
copy Machinery 


Tuee. 12i45-2:00 


15 


2 


17,19 


D*«jc Cojnty Jocial Ser- 
vices luti. Tiit ration 
fcilldlng 


Clerical 


Tues.. 12:45-2:00 


24 


2 


17,20 


Via. Mowen's BeMork 


Clerical 


Frl. 12:43-2:00 


12 




16,10,18,20 


jit, Me*».»tw*s beytare 
C*nt#r 


Janitorial t - 


Tuee., Thuxs. 

12 1*3-3:00 


6 


» 


16,20 


rent Couety Da- 
parnusnt 


Janitorial and 
ground/* MsinCenanca 


Wade.,, Frl. 


12 




13,16,19 


University of Wis. 
/ Friycic* C«pArtsaat 


Disassembling and 
salvaging of com- 
puter hardvara 


Hon., Weds. 

fl : 30—11 : 00 


10 


e 


IP, 18, 20, 20 


So*cUl Olpnpics Office 


Clerical and 
^ateaably 4 


Weds. 12:43-2:00 


12 




17,18 


Zyvcl/Z. Olympic a Office 


Clerical and 
aeeeobly 


Thure. 12:43-2:00 


12 


3 


.7,18,19 


VUfrd Plumbing Co. 

East Side Businessaen's 
Association Social Club 


Janice rial, eortlng 
pluabtng supplies 
and salvaging parts 

for recycling 

Janitorial and 
grounda saintenence 


Hon., Tuee. 

9 : 30-H 1 13 

' Hon., Weds. 

9:45-11:00 


* 4 
1 


4 


16,18,20 

X. 

18,18,16.20, 


Rocky Rococo's Pixta 
Restaurant 


Janitorial 


Hon. through Fri. 
G:30-10:30 


10 


1 


21 


Madison Public Library 
Pinney Branch 


Clarice! 


Wade. 9: 30*lli CO. 


12 


3 


17,19,19 


Irate culete HaarC Church 


Janitorial 


Wods. 9:30-11:00 


1_ 




17 t 17,19,19 


Iron evils t a Heart Church 


JOIU ID i 14i 


Thurs. 9:30*11:00 


1 




17,17,17 


March of Diaes 


Clerical 


Weds.,Thurs. 

9:30*11:00 






17,18,19 


African F^nily Lniur- 
anca 


Clerical 


Weds. ,Thura. 

9:30-11:00 


33 




19.aC,20 


Boverd Johnson's Hotel 
fouaekeeplng Daparcuanc 


Bouaakjeaping 


Hon., Wade. 

8:45-11:00. 


23 




.3,19,20 


Bovsxd Johnson's Hotel 

Laundry 


Sorting, folding 
and storing linen 


Hon., Weds. 

6:43-11:00 


13 




16,17 


Calvary Lutharan Church 


Janitorial and 
clerical 


Hon. ,H*ds. 

5:43*11:13 


10 




16,16 


Dal varsity of Vi 
Student Union (i auth) 


Janitorial 


Tues.. Frl. 

9:00-11:30 


\ 110 




: 7.17,23 


Church of tha Living 
Christ 


Janitorial " 


Fri." 11:30-2:30 


3 




17,20,20 



84 
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rsreoaa In fcvrirosaaot 








.'' tavlrooaant 


Typ* of Work 


Day* and tt*M* 


Approximate 
t at 
■onhnalicgpyd ' 
Persona 


# of 1 
flemdants 


Chronological 
A«e 


\ 




UnlYaralty of Via. Hos- 
pital And Cllnlca-Can- 
tTjtX SanrUa D*p*ra&«nt 


Labeling hoapltel 
ruppllss 


T\mi. .Thurf . 
12iOO-3.30 


200 


2 


14.20 






Uolraralcy of tfi*. HVs- 
pltai and Cllnlc»-'*C«ti- 
tral Sarrlo De-par aaamt 

Unlvaralty of UU. Hos- 
pital and ClLnlcs-Ka- 
tarLal* Istdlttrlbutlon 
Da pa resent 


Labeling hospital 
eupp lias 

Pack-aglng turglcaJ 
lnacnsaeota 


Hon. .Veda, 

9t45~].U0Q . 

Tuas. ,Tnurs. 

12:00-3:30 


200 

:co 


3 
2 


17,18,19 
19,20 






Urlrarslty of wis. Boa- 
plral and CVLnUs- 
Pheraecy 


:iing pharmacy 
eupplle*. sort In 5 
pllle and lab-aling 
suppl lee 


Tu«««,Vriijr*. 

» 12:00-3:30 


200 


2 


16,16 






Kethndist Hospital 


{toueekeeplng, cler~ 
leal and packaging 
ard labeling ho»- 
pl.»*l suppllac 


Veds., T'nura. 

I2:00-2t00 
12:45-1:00 


35 


2. 


17,13 






'V.arwi'a ^daUni* t ra- 
ti Ion aoavll'^l-Oitp/*- 

Veterans' s Ad»i.:Uatv«- 
cio-n Kospltai-lnpat laot 
PhAvTsacy 


t 

Peckaglttg, label- 
ing, filling end 
opaa;'ji| pharmacy \ 
supp^laa, ar»5 dar- 
lc*l 

P*dui|laa, labeling, 
filling, opening and 
washing pharmacy 
supplies 


Tua»«, Thurs. 

8 1 30-11 1 30 

Hon. through Prl. 
fi : 30-llt 30 


173 
173 


3 
1 


. 18,18,19 
21 


( 


/ 


Veteran's Administra- 
tion Hoipltal-Spocial 
Product* Distribution 
Department 


Packaging, wrapping, 
and laballng surgi- 
cal auppllaa 


Tuas* .Trrurs * 
6:30-11:30 


175 

/ 

175 

y 20 1 


2 


17.1-9 






Veteran** AdRlnlstra- 
t Ion Bospltal-Anbula- 
tory Cara 

KcArdla Cancer Reeearch 
Laboratory 


Ciarlcal 

Weening and scoring 
laboratory eoulp- 
■nc 


Tuas* .Tbura « 

• 8i3O-ll:30 

Hon. through Prl. 
I : 0Or3 : 00 


1 
1 


19 
21 






Lxagdoa 3traat Grocery 
Cooperative 


Stocking ehelvee 


Tuu* .Thura. ,Prl. 
1 1 00-3 : 00 


35 


2 


21.21 






Aaerlcao Autctsoblle 
A*boc L»c Loo 


Clar leal 


\ , % 
Son. , Wads. , and Prl 

9:00 > 12:00 


85 


3 


21.21,21 






WHA k-dlo Station 


Clerical 


Tu»j . « Wads . , arul 

Thura. * 

12:30 - t 3:00 


55 


1 


21 


< 




Madison fir* Station. 

n 


Janitorial and ' 
Washing vahlclta 


Hon. .Weds. , And Prl 

1:00 - 3:00 


45 


3 


21.21,21 






Wisconsin Sttte Capitol 


Clarlcal 


Tuasday 

1:00 - 3:30 


50 


2 


21,21 * 






Rocky Rocpco's Plna 
Restaurant (West Towns) 


Janitorial 


Mon/through Prl. 
*>i00 - 10:30 


40 


1 


21 






Capitol Cantar Poods 


Janitorial and 
Stocking ahalvaa 


Tuas.. Thura. 
1:00 - 3:30 


110 


1 


21 
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relevant here.- First, the necessary attitudes and skills for non- • 
sheltered functioning have not been developed during their first 21 ^ 
years because of less than acceptable preparatory experiences... 
Second, service delivery systems are; not ideologically, conceptually, 
financially, .or technologically engineered to foster nonsheltered 
functioning over long periods of time.' Indeed, when one communicates 
with the typical Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor about arranging 
for a severely handicapped adult to function in a nonsheltered 
'environment, one is. almost always informed of a caseload so large 
that all that can be. of f ered is extended sheltered maintenance, and 
supervision. Third , most service delivery models that arrange for 
disabled adults to work "in nonsheltered ' environments utilize the 
four step strategy of 'assessment , episodic training, placemen t 
and closure . That is,' the' general functioning of a client .is 
assessed. As a result of the assessment, the client is provided 
With shott "ten:, training . At the completion of training, she is 
placed! in a nonsheltered work environment. She : is" followed for a 
brief period of time and then her case is closed (Horner & Bellamy. 
1979). This is a particularly inappropriate strategy for use with 
severely handicapped" adults because throughout their- lives they 
will. need training and supervision in order to. function efficiently 
in nonsheltered environments. C .sure is rarely, if ever, appro- 
priaU; . , 

8b 
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11 the severc-Jr handicapped adults of the luture are tu \func- 
Lion productively in nonsheltered vocational environments, -a 
overwhelming majority of the servic delivery systems currently 
operative will have to be modif ied , substantially or ^discarded. 
Vocational service delivery models that feature at Feast the 
following characteristics are certainly needed. 

They Must- he Instructional in Nature 

There can be no doubt that severely handicapped adults need 

direct and continuous instruction by skilled and inclined per- 

•.. • j 

sonnel throughout their working liv.es. Service delivery models 

that offer individually meaningful assessment, placement, and . 

continuous training and monitoring are mandatory . 

They Must tte Low Ratio in Nature 
Those responsible for the direct training and supervision of 
individual severely, handicapped adults in nonsheltered environments 
should not be responsible for more than approximately 12 persons. 
Further,- these 12 persons should be heterogeneous in nature so 
that reasonable compromises in the allocation of time and resources 
can be realized. It" is not advisable' for someone to assume' 
responsibility for 12 persons with autism or 12 persons who func- 
tion in wbeelchairsqr 12 persons with relatively severe behavior 

■problems. Responsible balances between. behavior problems, 
mobility difficulties, functioning levels,' and supervision heeds 
must be arranged. 

■ 

87 
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Coo rdination Between Those Responsible for Vocational 
~ F unctioning and Those Responsible for Domestic and 
~ Kit r cat ion/ Leisure Func t ioning Must Be the Rule 

The more severely handicap, d persons function. in nonsheltered 
"environments that are in accordance with the natural proportion, 
the more obvious is' the need for active and continuous coord ina r 
tion between those* whb play significant roles in the total life 
space of an individual. For example, many nonsheltered environ- 
ments require specific grooming and. dressing standards that are 
not needed in many 'sheltered environments. Thus, it must be 
arranged that: verely handicapped persons .adhere to th^sq. : 
standards. This adherence requires frequent and effective communi- 
cation and cooperation between those responsible in both vqcational 

and domestic environments. 

Rele vant Related Services Must Be Incorporate d 
. In order to adequately meet the vocational training needs of 
many, severely handicapped adults, the expertise of a variety of 

I 

competent related service personnel such as physical, occupational, 
and communication tlu*: apists is often required. Consider the dis- 
astrous long range effects that might be incurred if a severely 
physically handicapped person was taught to package surgical instru- 
ments in a hospital ii» such a way that the required movements served 
td decrease range of motion,- impede Blood circulation, and place 
unnecessary and painful strain on certain muscles. Clearly, the 
expertise of a competent physical therapist would have been in 
order, both prior -to and during trailiin^. » 



85 

Communication and Coordination llctween School and 
Pos tschool Agencies Must Be Meaningful 

Vocational success in adulthood is often a function of 
complementary and cooperative relationships between school and 
-postschool agency personnel. With professionally responsible 
cooperation c^mes effective long range planning, efficient problem 
solving, smooth transitions , comprehensive rather than ^segmented 
orientations, and the inevitable compromises so critical for 
success . * 

At this time three examples of service delivery models that off 
reasonable potential for providing the serviced needed to maintain 
severely handicapped adults in nonsheltereu vocational environments 
seem reasonable: 

The Technical School-Community College Model; 
The N'cnshiltered Environment ■ Only Model; and 
/c The Sheltered and Nonsheltered Environment Model." 
However, beiore each of those models is discussed, it seems- 
appropriate to present some of the reasons why the ubiquitous 
Sheltered to Nonsh itered Environment Model is not afforded 

credence, \^ 

• \ 

Those who operate sheltered vocational environments often 
attest to a "continuum of services' 1 designed ..to move disabled adults 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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from sheltered to nonsheltered environments. To some, this model 
seems quite reasonable However, when the history and production 
records of severely handicapped adults in sheltered jnodels is 
examined, severe reservations are in order (General Accounting 
Office, 1977; Greonleigh Associates, Inc., 1975; U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1977, 1979; Whitehead, 197.9). If severely handicapped 4 
adults leave one sheltered environment, it is almost always 
because they are being rejected ,for behavioral, medical, or 
productivity reasons. That is, they .re almost always ejected to 
less demanding ind core sheltered environments, including their 
homes (VanDeventer eL al. , 1981). The utilization of a sheltered 
to nonsheltered model is particularly dangerous for severely 
handicapped adults because when large groups of handicapped . 
people are considered for possible movement from sheltered to 
. nonsheltered environments, the higher functioning almost always 
receive priority; i.e., the necessary training and related 
resources (Bellamy et al . , 1983). The three models described^ 
below are endorsed because they offer Immediate access to-training 
and support in nonsheltered envirrfnrarnts . 

The Techn ical School-Community College Model 
Technical Schools and Community Colleges offer training pro4> 
grams designed t-o teach nondisabied ^ mildly disabled per sons 
many of the specific vocational sU'il.fi needed to succeed in a . 
wide variety of nonsheltered vocational environments and in many ' 
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h! t Uci Li oiik have been riimarknbLy ofl eetive. Keypunch operators, 
automobile service persons, and electronic circuit board assemblers 
are but a L'ew examples. The Technical School-Community* College- 
model can be adapted quite easily to the needs of severely dis- 
abled adults. Ideologically, conceptually, and technologically 
\ 

■ \ 

appropriate professionals could be hired and assigned the respon- 
sibility of teaching approximately 12 severely handicapped 
adults the attitudes and skills necessary to functi> in nonshel- 
tered work environments. While these professionals would be 
iv.sed at the school, most, if not all, of the actual training and 
supervision could be provided in actual nonsheltered environments 
(Goetz, Lindsay, Rosenberg; & .Sailor, 1983). 

The Nonsheltered Environment Only Model 
Nonsheltered Environment Only Models are those that are 
founded upon the premise that disabled adults should be prepared 
to function in the same environments as their noncnsabled peers. 

Vocational Education Alternatives, Inc. of Madison, Wisconsin is 

f 

one example. This private corporator exists solely to assist* a 
wide variety of disabled adults, approximately 20% of whom arg . 
severely handicapped, to function in nonsheltered vocational environ- 
ments. Over the past 3 years this adult service agency with 
funds provided by the Dane County Unified Services Board has 
nired professionals skilled in the instruction of s evenly- *handi- 
capped persons so as to successfully maintain 36 severely handicapped 

a 

o 
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Hi) 

graduates ol the Madison Metropolitan School District in nonHhol- 
tered work environments (Shiraga, 1983). One result of this success 
has been that the Dane County Unified Services Hoard has arranged 
for the. establishment of an additional Nonsheltered Only model, Work 
Opportunity in Rural Communities, to serve severely handicapped adult 

in two of the smaller towns in the county. 

The Sheltered and Nonsheltere d Environment Model 
■ 1 ^ 

Sheltered and Nous heir, ed Env ironnent models are those that 
have added to an already existing sheltered ciivlronmcn: »wdcl ! 
option of providing severely handicapped adults with long term 
training and maintenance in nonsheltered environments. The criti- 
cal difCeience between the Shelt ered and nonsheltered Envlronm-m 
model and the Shelter . to Nonsheitered Environment mode! is 
reflected in criteria for access to nonsheltered environments. 
Sheltered to Nonsheltered models almost always require that an 
individual "prove" that, she is "ready" to learn to function in a 
nonsheltered environment. Sheltered and Nonsheltered models offer 
immediate training and supervision in actual nonsheltered environ- 
ments when they are requested by the severely handicapped adult 
or tne significant others in her life. 

(codwill Industries of Madison, Wisconsin is one example. 
Many of the staff members at Goodwill provide servic-s within a 
.jh. i ed workshop, however,' with funds provided by the Dane 
Con: ; Unified S?-r. icts Boar ; additional personnel whose sole 
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ri'!ij>onHibility is to provide training and supervision to those 
individuals who prefer a nonslie I tored option have been hired. 
As of August, 1983, these personnel were supervising five 
severely handicapped graduates of the Madison Metropolitan School 
District in nonshelter ed environments. In addition, at this 
writing the Dane County Unified Services Board is in the process 
of arranging for Pathways, Inc., an agency in Madison, Wisconsin 
that offers sheltered services to dev elopmentally disabled adults, 
to add a nonshelter ed option to its program. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter is a mixture of philosophy, ideology, empir icism , 
pra,,::,atism, frustration, and hope. In affirmation, several^ 
important phenomena have be-'ii demonstrated: severely handicapped 
persons can be taught to perform meaningful work in nonsheltered 
environments; public school programs can be engineered so as to 
provide rational and functional preparatory experiences for many 
I oL their lowest intellectually functioning students; adult 

service systems can be engendered so as to arrange for a reasonable 
nun her of severely handicapped persons to function in nonsheltered-," 
vocational environments over long periods of time; and nonshel- 
tered is clearly more cost-efficient than sheltered, functioning. 

On the other hand, the data, concepts, and related information 
presented force the professional community to address a series of- 
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critical ideological, conceptual, and empirical issues, some of % 
which are presented below. ' 

Can the gradual and other .severely handicapped persons 
br. maintained in ucnsho' tered environments over a life- 

f ,.me? 

Of the national population of (Severely handicapped per- 
sons, how mahy in fact can function in nonsheltered voca- 
tional environments, how many can function best elsewhere, . 
and how do we decide who goes where? . 

Can the outcomes secured in one community be realized 
in different parts of the country, in communities of 
different sizes, ethnic and racial mixtures, etc.? 

How can gener 'ions of attitudes, expectations, values, 
' funding patterns, legislation, and administrative 

codes be modified in order to allow severely disabled 
adults to perticipate in competitive enterprise? 

Can we as a nation develop the comprehensive service 
delivery models and technical expertise scy that a wide 
variety of severely handicapped adults can function in 
large numbers of nonsheltered environments? 

How can we adapt, modify, change, or otherwise engineer 
"» public school systems so that functioning in nonsheltered ^ 
" environments becomes the standard, not the exception? 

In the past we assumed that severely handicapped persons 

could not perform meaningful work. We were wrong. We then assumed 

that, although they could perform some meaningful work, they could 

only function in sheltered environment We were wrong again. Now 

there are those who offer that they can perform meaningful work in 

nonsheltered environments, but assume nonhandicapped employers and 

workers do not want them. around. Wrong again: 

. '• / 

> V 

34 



The- dream expressed here is that in the near future severely 
handicapped persons will not live in institutions,, will not at- 
tend segregated schools, and will not be confined to handicapped 
only environments of any kind. To the contrary, as adults they 
will live, work, and play in a wide variety of environments that 
contain nondisal 1 people, and experience the rich variety of 
stimuli so critical to a decent, humane, and productive quality 
of life. As such a diaam is a fact for only a few, the task is 
to make it a national objective and, shortly, a national reality. 
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